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The Labour Movement in China’ 


by 
Ta CHEN, Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor of Sociology, Tsing Hua College, Peking 


A recent number of the Review contained an article on labour 
conditions in Chinese industry*, which is now followed by a further 
article on a closely related subject, the Chinese labour movement. 
It will be seen that the two articles, while quite independent, are in 
reality complementary, each helping to complete the picture given by 
the other. The article below gives a historical survey of the labour 
movement in China in recent years, its methods and aims, with an 
account of the movement for protective labour legislation in China and 
of the Regulations promulgated or proposed concerning the legal 
position of trade unions, as seen by a Chinese economist who combines 
acquaintance with Western conditions and points of view with first- 
hand observation of recent events and conditions in his own country. 
Some months have necessarily elapsed since it was written, and in 
the interval events in China have been moving rapidly. In particular, 
as concerns the subject here discussed, trade unionism has sprung up 
on a very large scale under the auspices of the Kuomintang, especially 
in the districts and provinces conquered by its armies. In Changsha, 
for instance, 500 unions with a membership of more than 300,000 
have already been constituted. There has been a similar movement 
in Hankow, though on a smaller scale, and in other districts as well. 
But this does not in any way affect the value of the bulk of the article. 


‘THE rise of the labour movement in China may be indicated 

by three social trends : the growth of class consciousness, 
the creation of labour organisations, and united efforts for economic 
and social improvement of the proletariat. The awakening of 
labour has in some ways aroused class feeling between capital and 
labour ; the attempts at organising the workers along the lines of 





1 The writer is indebted to Professor J. Hy TayiEeR of Yenching University, 
Peking, for valuable suggestions and criticisms during the preparation of this 
article. 

2 International Labour Review, Vol. XV, No.1, January 1927, pp. 24-50: 
““ Some Aspects of the Labour Problem in China ”’, by P. Henry. 
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modern trade unionism have in a measure given them a superior 
weapon for collective bargaining ; and by means of united efforts 
all parties interested in social welfare, such as the government, 
social service organisations, and the labour unions, are paying 
some attention to the well-being of the workers. The movement 
is yet young, but has in it the possibility of healthy growth under 
the intelligent guidance of labour leaders and with the sympathetic 
co-operation of social thinkers. 


THE AWAKENING OF LABOUR 


Among the social forces which have materially aided the cause 
of labour should be mentioned the student movement, the literary 
renaissance, and the emancipation of women. These events have 
generally caused the disintegration of the antiquated traditional 
customs of China, compelled men to search for suitable modes of 
life, and created new social standards. In fact, prior to 1918 or 
1919, most manual workers unquestioningly submitted to the tra- 
ditional social hierarchy graded according to the rank and wealth 
of the old society, and rarely did they raise a voice of protest 
against the existing social order. But after Chinese students began 
to lecture to the masses on principles of citizenship and the equal- 
ity of men, the workers gradually came to realise that they had 
obvious rights and privileges in society, which slowly became the 
basis of united demands. Then, too, the literary renaissance has 
popularised the written language to a certain extent, sothatforward- 
looking workmen can acquire the fundamentals of popular educa- 
tion by attending evening schools and taking lessons in simplified 
Chinese. Some of them are able to read newspapers printed in 
the vernacular, and some are in a position to discuss current topics 
with some intelligence. To some of them the language is no longer 
a hindrance to the acquisition of knowledge. This idea of the 
educational improvement of the workers has also met with the 
sympathetic support of liberal employers, and a number of indus- 
trial, commercial, and cultural institutions now provide facilities 
for educating their employees. The third social force hastening 
class consciousness is the emancipation of women. At the begin- 
ning of the Republican regime, militant women with a modern 
education were engaged in struggling for the political suffrage and 
civic equality with men. In recent years some leaders of their 
sex have demanded the privilege and opportunity of gainful 
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employment in industries, trades, and commercial establishments. 
Thus the Canton-Kowloon Railway employs women as ticket 
collectors, certain banks in Shanghai have women cashiers, certain 
department stores in Peking and Shanghai employ saleswomen. 
The entry of women into industry has certainly liberalised the 
Chinese conception of morality, modified social conventions, 
widened the scope of women’s activities, and paved the way for 
their economic independence. 

These, then, seem to be the principal causes of the growing group 
consciousness among the workpeople. The workers feel themselves 
to be a class, distinct from other social groups in the population. 
Because they realise that their services are indispensable to the 
social well-being of all classes, they now demand that society 
recognise their social rights. 


LABOUR ORGANISATIONS 


From the foregoing description it is evident that the class feeling 
of the workers is now growing. Their consciousness is sometimes 
expressed in serious attempts to organise themselves along the 
lines of modern trade unionism. The guild system characteristic 
of the old industrial life is either slowly losing its grip on the work- 
ing population or gradually being modified to suit the new social 
conditions. Only in trades essentially unaffected by the new mode 
of life do the guilds still hold their own. To-day the commonest 
type of labour organisation is the craft union whose members are 
recruited from the same trade. This idea is the most readily 
accepted by the Chinese workers, for in the old days the members 
of the craft guild also included the masters and journeymen of the 
same craft. In some industries, however, the tendency is toward 
the industrial union, as having a broader basis of organisation ; 
in addition, Chinese workers find it especially advantageous in 
the case of a strike, for the craft line is then broken down and work- 
ers in the same industry may be persuaded to join the strike. The 
most unpopular type of labour organisation to-day is probably 
the general labour union, i.e. an organisation of workers regardless 
of industry, trade, or skill. This unpopularity is partly due to the 
fact that many unskilled workers are illiterate and have not realised 
the practical benefit of organisation, and partly to difficulties of 
organising some kinds of labour, particularly seasonal and casual 
labour. 
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With regard to the general principles upon which the workers 
are now organised, three typical tendencies may be mentioned. 

One group of labour leaders contends that Chinese labour to-day 
is not yet able to fight its cause alone and must secure protection 
' from a political party. The‘ party platform should include pro- 
visions on social welfare and reform, emphasising the need for im- 
provement of the living conditions of the proletariat. The Kuomin- 
tang! manifestly takes this stand. Its Central Executive Commit- 
tee has a special division on labour which is charged with the duty 
of giving counsel and advice to workers on matters affecting their 
interests. Recently numerous labour unions have sprung up in 
Canton, causing great confusion in industry. There has been no 
central organisation which could command the confidence and 
respect of all the unions in the city for settling disputes or strikes. 
Although several efforts have been made to organise the important 
unions into a general federation of labour, no substantial result has 
been obtained. The Kuomintang has undertaken the task of 
consolidating the principal unions by the creation of the Association 
of Workers’ Delegates. This Association was formed by asking 
each trade or industry to elect its representative to organise a Cen- 
tral Executive Committee which should have authority to control 
the trades and industries by which it had been elected. Four groups 
of industrial workers were represented : (1) the transport workers, 
including those from the Yueh-Han Railway and the Canton- 
Kowloon Railway, seamen, telephone and telegraph operators, 
machinists on tug boats, boatmen, loading and unloading coolies, 
chauffeurs, rickshaw pullers; (2) factory workers, including work- 
ers in the municipal power company, arsenals, oil mills, rice mills, 
construction and building companies, foundries, and the textile 
trades ; (3) handicraft workers, including tailors, carpenters, plumb- 
ers and tilers, carvers, ivory ball workers, varnish men, black- 
smiths, gold and silver smiths ; (4) miscellaneous workers, including 
unskilled workmen, casual labourers, and odd jobbers. The four 
general groups of workers elected their representatives to form 
the Central Executive Committee, which appointed five subcom- 
mittees on education, publication, co-operation, political education, 
and military training respectively. In addition there were four 
subcommittees, each looking after the interests of one of the 
groups (transport workers, factory workers, handicraft workers, 





1 The Kuomintang is the political party founded by the late Dr. Sun Yat Sen. 
It is in power in the Southern Provinces. 
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and miscellaneous workers). As an example of the importance 
of the Association’s activities those of 1924 may be mentioned. 
At its general meeting in May resolutions were passed in favour of 
the following: (a) the consolidation and reorganisation of the 
employees of the Canton Telegraph Office and Telephone Company, 
the seamen’s unions, and the transport workers ; (b) the prohibition 
of night work by apprentices ; (c) the standardisation of wages in 
each trade and the elimination of unfair competition for employ- 
ment by workers in the same trade ; (d) the organisation of employ- 
ment agencies ; (e) workers’ education ; (/) the organisation of a 
committee on co-operation ; (g) the strike fund. Recently, because 
of political changes and social unrest in Canton, part of this pro- 
gramme has been held in abeyance. Promising beginnings have 
however been made along some lines. Thus the subcommittee on 
military training really helped to organise the labour corps, which 
was a serious attempt to train the workers for self-protection in 
emergency as well as a means of defence for the city. Experiments 
have been made in consumers’ co-operation, with partial success. 

The second general tendency in labour organisation is represent- 
ed by the left wing of the labour movement. The leaders of this 
group argue that the affiliation of labour with politics is not always 
helpful to the cause of labour, as party platforms are sometimes 
obliged to include compromises in order to pacify the conflicting 
elements in the party ; they therefore wish to be more drastic and 
more uncompromising than a political party canbe. They gener- 
ally favour the strike, sabotage, direct action, and revolutionary 
tactics as weapons in the struggle between capital and labour. 
The programme of this group is frankly communistic. They con- 
tend that the workers are deprived of rights and privileges in 
society which cannot be restored to them through parliamentary 
action or evolutionary social reforms, but must be sought through 
social revolution. Part of their propaganda is being carried on 
in close relation to the theory and practice of Bolshevism. Some 
labour organisations in Hongkong, Canton, Changsha, and Shanghai 
share the characteristics of this group. The labour union of the 
Pin-hsiang mines at An-Yuen, Hunan province, may be taken as 
an illustration. This union, which was organised principally to 
strengthen the power of collective bargaining on the part of the 
workers, adopts an intransigent attitude towards the management 
and often resorts to strikes for settling labour disputes. At one 
time the miners virtually imposed their labour policy on the com- 
pany and adopted certain features of syndicalism. They decided 
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to work four or five hours a day instead of the normal long hours 
common to the mine workers in the country. As a result the daily 
output of coal was greatly reduced and the supply was far from 
sufficient to meet the needs of factories in Hankow and the vicinity. 
Communistic tendencies are also found in certain district unions 
of the Peking-Hankow Railway, as in the manifesto of these unions 
it is clearly stated that ‘‘ the class war is inevitable and the most 
effective weapon for securing justice for the workers is direct 
action’. Some members of the left wing of the Kuomintang are 
also in favour of this attitude and have been helping some labour 
men to propagate this idea. But at the fourth conference of the 
Central Executive Committee, held on 23 November 1925, it was 
decided to expel the Communists from the Kuomintang on the 
following grounds : 


(1) That the Commun:sts have been utilising the party to streng- 
then their influence as well as that of Soviet Russia in China; (2) that 
while the Communists wish to be loval to their ideals the Kuomintang 
has principles of its own, and these two are not always harmonious, 
although both the Communists and the Kuomintang oppose imperialism 
and oppression ; (3) that Russia and China have differences in national 
history and social life and therefore communistic practices might not 


suit the Chinese people. 


For these reasons it was felt that it would be beneficial to both 
sides to expel the Communists from the Kuomintang. Evidently 
this will mark an appreciable change of attitude of the party toward 
Communism on the one hand and its support of radical labour 
leaders on the other!. 

The third general tendency in labour organisation is the belief 
that labour must fight its cause alone and work out its own salva- 
tion. Labour will not ask for help from politicians or radicals, 
but it will carry out its programme by means of men experienced 
in social service, or by those who are truly interested in the welfare 
of the proletariat. The Machinists’ Union of Hongkong may be 
cited as an example of this tendency. Its members now number 
about 60,000, including many Chinese in the islands of the Malay 
peninsula, the Dutch East Indies and the Philippines. These men, 
alarmed by the political unrest in their mother country, want their 
union to be entirely free from political entanglements. To their 
way of thinking, the advancement of the cause of labour must 
primarily depend upon the enlightened workers. Labour leaders 





* More recently the Kuomintang leaders have come to a working arrangement 
with the Communists. 
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of this frame of mind are still in the minority, but popular sentiment 
is steadily growing in their favour. This is mainly because of 
the bitter experience labour has recently undergone in relying upon 
outsiders to champion its cause. Occasionally shrewd politicians 
or scheming radicals have taken advantage of the opportunity of 
furthering their personal ambitions. Thinking men in the labour 
world therefore wish to organise independent unions, chiefly under 
the leadership of men of experience in social work, which shall have 
the economic and social improvement of the workmen as their 
sole aim. 


NATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCES 


The trade union movement of a really national character dates 
from the first National Labour Conference held at Canton from | 
to 6 May 1922, at which 162 delegates from 200 unions in 12 cities, 
representing about 400,000 workers, were present. The Confer- 
ence passed a number of resolutions, including those in favour of 
an 8-hour day, mutual aid to strikers, a permanent national orga- 
nisation of trade unions, and the organisation of unions on an 
industrial rather than a craft basis, and adopted as its general 
policy the promotion of the economic and industrial welfare of 
the workers, combined with abstention from political activity. 

The second National Labour Conference was held at Canton 
from 1 to 7 May 1925. Some unions pointed out that the Confer- 
ence was dominated by radicals ; the Federation of Labour Unions 
of Hupeh Province went so far as to denounce the prime movers 
of the Conference as having “ sinister motives ’’, stating that it 
considered the Conference ‘‘ unrepresentative of the Chinese prole- 
tariat as a whole’’. Nevertheless it was the second attempt to 
call together labour elements in different parts of the country for 
some common action and interest. The Conference decided to 
create the General Labour Union of China in order to organise 
all the workers in the nation and to promote their general welfare. 
Membership was to be corporate rather than individual. Repre- 
sentatives of federations of labour unions became ipso facto mem- 
bers of the General Labour Union, while representatives of single 
unions might become members on the recommendation of the 
officers of the General Labour Union. The aims of the General 
Labour Union were to be : (a) to promote labour organisations in 
China ; (b) to direct and unify the labour movement : (c) to promote 
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friendship and education among the workers; (d) to formulate 
common aims and policies ; (e) to arbitrate in labour disputes, espe- 
cially between unions; and (f) to establish relations with inter- 
national labour organisations. There was to be an executive com- 
mittee of 25 members elected annually at the conference of the 
representatives of member unions. The decisions of the annual 
conference of the representatives and of the executive committee 
were to be binding on all member unions. Under the executive 
committee there were to be a secretariat, and a department each 
for organisation, publications, and finance. Other important reso- 
lutions of the Conference were in favour of : (a) the federation of 
labourers and farmers ; (b) the federation of labourers and farmers 
with soldiers ; (c) the promotion of workers’ education ; and (d) 
the consolidation of labour unions in Canton and Shanghai. | 

Reference may also be made to the proceedings of the third 
National Conference, held at Canton from 1 to 12 May 1926, at 
which 400 delegates, representing 1,240,000 organised workers 
belonging to 400 unions in 19 provinces, were present. Reports 
were presented and resolutions passed on the following subjects : 
organisation of the labour movement ; reorganisation and working 
of trade unions ; objects and programme of the economic struggle ; 
strikes; the relations between workers and peasants; workers’ 
education ; young workers and the trade union movement ; unem- 
ployment ; co-operation ; labour legislation ; and the right of asso- 
ciation and conditions of work. 


THE MOVEMENT FOR LABOUR LEGISLATION 


On the basis of information on labour conditions already 
published in English, which is, however, far from complete, certain 
general statements may be made to indicate social tendencies in 
present-day China. 





1 Especially the following : 

International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 1, July 1923, pp. 1-20: “ Labour 
and Industry in China ”’, by J. B. TAYLER and W. T. Zune ; Vol. X, No. 6, Dec. 1924, 
pp- 1005-1028 : «‘ Labour Conditions and Labour Regulation in China ”’ ; Vol. XI, 
No. 5, May 1925, pp. 665-681 : “‘ The Recommendations of the Shanghai Child 
Labour Commission ”, by Dame Adelaide ANDERSON : Vol. XII, No. 5, Nov. 1925, 
pp. 668-676: “ Labour Conditions in China ”’. 

Monthly Labour Review of the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
Aug. 1921, pp. 3-15: “‘ Wages and Hours of Labour in Five Chinese Cities "; 
Nov. 1924, pp. 36-49 : “ Labour Conditions in China ”’; Dec. 1921, pp. 142-149: 
** Working Women in China ” ; Aug. 1921, pp. 16-30 : “« Labour Unrest in China ”’ ; 
Dec. 1920, pp. 207-212 : “« The Labour Situation in China ”; all by Dr. Ta CHEN. 
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In the first place, money wages in recent years have shown an 
upward trend for the following main reasons. (a) Since the Euro- 
pean War prices of commodities have generally risen. For exam- 
ple, in 1916 the cost of 200 pounds of polished rice in Shanghai 
was $7.78! ; in 1923 it had increased to $12.45 ; over the same period 
and in the same city, the price of potatoes rose from $3.09 per 
picul? to $3.40. This has increased the cost of living for the work- 
ers. (b) Realising the above situation, the workmen of the better 
organised trades have struck principally for economic reasons. 
Thus, between 1918 and 1925 there were in China 698 strikes; 
in 49 per cent. of these 1,273,606 working men were involved. 
(c) The depreciation of the copper currency has also had very serious 
results for the proletariat, as wages are customarily paid in copper 
coins. In Peking, for example, in August 1923, one dollar exchanged 
for 195 coppers, but a year later it exchanged for 229 coppers, 
while early in 1926 the rate touched 340. Under these conditions 
wages have also increased. But whether the increase is sufficient 
to meet the rising cost of living is yet an open question®. 

A second significant factor affecting labour conditions is the 
gradual decrease of the contract system in China. Up to very 
recently, foreign firms (and, to a lesser extent, Chinese firms), on 
account of unfamiliarity with the Chinese language and difficulties 
in knowing the habits and idiosyncracies of the Chinese, have 
relied mainly upon the contractor for labour. The foreign company 
paid the contractor who in turn paid his men. The management 
frequently used no payrolls and kept no records of its labour force. 
This practice has been found unsatisfactory for both employers 
and men. The workers suffered chiefly from the unfair practices 
of the contractor, including underpayment and inhumane treat- 
ment ; the employers also considered it unsatisfactory, because the 
workers found it difficult to submit complaints to the company 
for redress and for the maintenance of just relations between the 
two parties, and the chasm between the management and the men 





* The Chinese silver dollar is equivalent to 1.175 ounces of (standard) silver 
at par; the exchange rate fluctuates with the gold value of silver. At the time 
of writing this article the Chinese dollar exchanged for 54 cents gold. 

* 1 picul == 133'/, Ibs. = 60.48 kg. 

* Cf. Proceedings of the American Sociological Society, Vol. XIX, 1925, pp. 196- 
199: “ Density of Population and Standard of Living in North China ”, by 
C. G. Drrrmser; Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Nov. 1925, pp. 167-173 : “ Living Conditions in China ”, by Maude B. WARNER; 
Monthly Labour Review, Dec. 1921, pp. 1-7 : “* Cost of Living in Japan and China 
since 1914”, by Ta CHEN. 
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was thus rendered unduly deep. Under this system labour turn- 
over was usually high. To-day, although the practice still exists 
to a considerable extent, it is slowly decreasing in importance, and 
this among both foreign and Chinese employers. 

Thirdly, there is the regrettable fact that no substantial progress 
is now being made either in the reduction of hours of labour or 
in the improvement of working conditions. With the exception 
of a few modernised factories in commercial and industrial centres, 
the workers usually work long hours and have no rest on Sunday. 
The surroundings of the place of employment are generally un- 
hygienic, ventilation is poor, working tools are inadequate, and sani- 
tary equipment is frequently lacking. Social changes in China are 
manifestly slow, and rapid progress can hardly be expected in the 
near future in the improvement of working conditions, especially 
in the interior of the country. 

Although working conditions are generally unsatisfactory, yet 
at the same time some valuable experiments along the lines of 
industrial welfare are being carried on. These are usually found 
among the larger undertakings and the relatively more enlightened 
employers, who are impelled by humanitarian motives to take ad- 
equate care of the workers, and whose appreciation of modern wel- 
fare work encourages them to modify the antiquated systems of 
relief and charity practised by the guilds. 

In recent years the desire for protecting the workers’ health 
and promoting their safety has found another channel of expression, 
namely, the movement for protective labour laws. In this move- 
ment various social forces have joined hands. Not only do the 
labour unions press for labour legislation, but national and provin- 
cial government departments and commercial, educational, and 
social welfare institutions are interested in it. Although no sub- 
stantial progress has been made in the amount of legislation already 
in operation, yet public opinion is increasingly in favour of govern- 
mental action. 

It may be well to outline recent attempts at enacting labour 
laws in China. At the annual meeting in 1919 of the China Con- 
tinuation Committee attention was drawn to the existence of un- 
satisfactory labourconditions. Thereafterthe Christian Church took 
a sympathetic interest in the matter, and appointed a Commission 
on ‘“ the Relation of the Church to China’s Economic and Industrial 
Problems ’”’. In May 1922, when the National Christian Conference 
met, three resolutions relating to labour were passed in the hope 
of promoting conformity with the standard set up by the First 
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Session of the International Labour Conference held in Washing- 
ton in October 1919. These resolutions advocated (1) the prohibi- 
tion of the employment of children under 12 years of age, (2) one 
day of rest in seven, and (3) the safeguarding of the health of the 
workers by limitation of working hours, improvement of sanitary 
conditions, and installation of safety devices. In the same year 
a joint committee of women’s clubs of British, American, Japanese. 
and Chinese nationalities in Shanghai publicly declared their oppo- 
sition to the employment of very young children in factories. 

In addition, in some better organised trades and industries, 
the workers effectively expressed their discontent about working 
conditions. When the shipping strike in Hongkong, which lasted 
from 13 January to 5 March 1922, ended in a complete victory for 
the seamen, the Canton Government became aware of the growing 
importance of the labour organisations and shortly afterwards 
repealed section 224 of chapter XVI of the Provisional Criminal 
Code, thus legalising strikes and removing unnecessary shackles 
from the workers. 

Throughout the rank and file of labour heated discussions on 
labour matters have also been going on. On 4 September 1922 the 
labour unions of Wuhan, in the province of Hupeh, sent a petition 
to the National Parliament in Peking setting forth nineteen demands. 
which were afterwards endorsed by the labour unions throughout 
the nation. Although under existing conditions some demands 
were too idealistic for immediate realisation, labour’s earnest desire 
for protection is obvious. The workers’ demands include freedom 
to hold meetings and to declare strikes, an 8-hour day and a 42-hour 
week, government regulation of farm products, abolition of usury 
and high rent in rural communities, prohibition of night work of 
women and children in factories, a minimum wage law, the estab- 
lishment of wage adjustment boards, state insurance, and state 
education. 

In February 1923, when the Peking-Hankow Railway Union 
declared a strike which was suppressed by the government troops, 
the Union pointed out that the right to organise and hold meetings 
was stipulated in the Provisional Constitution of the Republic and 
was therefore inviolable. The strike was investigated by members 
of the House of Representatives, and debated at a joint session of 
the House and the Senate, attended by over one hundred members. 
Resolutions were passed and presented to the President urging 
the recognition of the right to organise labour unions. On 22 Febru- 
ary 1923 a Presidential Mandate was issued ordering that labour 
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laws should be drafted by the proper ministries and submitted to 
Parliament for consideration. The President’s order was strictly 
obeyed and speedy work was done. On 29 March the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Commerce promulgated Provisional Factory 
Regulations! consisting of 28 sections. The Bill to convert these 
Regulations into an Act was not passed by Parliament, but the 
Regulations constitute the ‘first Ministerial Order to lay down 
standards for the protection of factory labour. They contain 
provisions dealing with the following : minimum age of admission 
to employment, limitation of hours of labour, prohibition of night 
work for young persons, and of certain kinds of work for women 
and children, compulsory education, and government inspection 
of factories. In certain respects the Regulations differ both from 
an Ordinance on the industrial employment of children which has 
been in operation in Hongkong since 1 January 1923, and also from 
the recommendations? of the Child Labour Commission contained 
in the Report submitted to the Shanghai Municipal Council on 
9 July 1924. But the main difficulties in the way of the effective 
operation of the Ministry’s Factory Regulations seem to consist 
in two conditions: (1) they apply only to factories which usually 
employ not less than 100 workers, or are dangerous or unhealthy, 
so that workshops and industrial establishments of smaller size 
which are not dangerous or unhealthy, but whose unsatisfactory 
labour conditions demand regulation, are excluded from their 
sphere ; (2) no penalties are provided for violation of the Regula- 
tions, and no adequate system of inspection exists, so that they 
cannot effectively be enforced. 

A comparative statement of the main provisions of the Provi- 
sional Factory Regulations (clauses affecting women and children), 
the Hongkong Ordinance, and the recommendations of the Shang- 
hai Labour Commission is shown on the opposite page*. 





1 INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrrFice: Legislative Series, 1923, Chin. 1. Cf. 
International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 6, Dec. 1924, pp. 1007 e¢ seq. 

2 Ibid., pp. 1023-1024. 

* Adapted from Monthly Labour Review, Nov. 1924, pp. 40-41. 
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COMPARISON OF PROVISIONAL FACTORY REGULATIONS, 
HONGKONG ORDINANCE, AND SHANGHAI RECOMMENDATIONS 
CONCERNING CHILD LABOUR 





Provisional Factory 
Regulations 


Hongkong Ordinance 


Recommandations of 
Shanghai Commission 





Proof of age 


Hours of labour 


Night work 


Rest days 


Prohibition of 
certain work 


Compulsory 
education 


Record keep- 
ing 


Inspection and 
penalties 


Boys, 10 years; 
Girls, 12 years 


No provision 


8', exclusive of 
breaks 


None between 8 p.m. 
and 4 a.m. 


Not less than 3? full 
days per month 


Women and young 
persons: clean- 
ing, greasing, in- 
specting and re- 
pairing about ma- 
chinery in motion, 
minding winches 
and cranes, etc. 
Young persons : pre- 
paring poisonous, 
noxious, or explo- 
sive substances. or 
in unhealthy or 
dusty places 


At employer's 
expense 


No provision 


Inspection, but no 
provision for pen- 
alties 





10 years; but no 
child under 12 to 
carry coal, build- 
ing material, or 
debris 


Child assumed to be 
under age if so 


appears to the 
judge 


9, but no child to 
work more than 
5 hours continu- 
ously 


None between 7 p.m. 
and 7 a.m. 


1 day in 7 


Carrying weight ex- 
ceeding 40 catties* 
and at dangerous 
trades, i.e. boiler 
chipping, fire- 
works, and glass 
manufacture 


No provision 


Employer to keep 
current record of 
children employed 


Inspection; fine or 
imprisonment for 
violation 





10 years, rising to 
12 within four 
years from pro- 
mulgation of re- 
gulations 


Some measure for 
proof should be 
adopted 


Children under 14: 
maximum of 12, 
including rest of 
1 hour 


Night work permit- 
ted now; to be 
reconsidered after 
4 years 


1 day in 14 


Children under 14 : 
work at dangerous 
unguarded mach- 
ines, hazardous 
places, or work 
likely to injure 
body or health 








Outside Commis- 
sion’s power, but 
Commission fa- 
vours it 


No provision 


Inspection and pen- 
alties 











1 Adults, 10 hours exclusive of breaks. 
® Adults, at least 2 days per month. 
* 1 catty — about 1'/, Ib. 
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About the time when the Provisional Factory Regulations were 
promulgated, the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce also drew 
up a Trade Union Bill of 15 sections and submitted it to Parlia- 
ment for consideration. The main provisions were as follows : 

(1) Recognition of the right of association of workers engaged 
in the same kind of employment ; 

(2) Restriction of the unions to (a) mutual help among mem- 
bers, (6) improvement of conditions of employment, (c) investiga- 
tion of labour conditions, (d) making proposals to the government 
with respect to labour legislation, and (e) answering enquiries made 
by the administrative authorities ; 

(3) Stipulation that when a trade union passes a resolution or 
carries one into effect which will produce any of the following 
results, the appropriate administrative authorities may order its 
dissolution : (a) disturbing the form of government, (6) disturbing 
the public peace, (c) endangering the life of any of the public, (d) 
obstructing communications or inflicting injury on the nation or 
society. 

But before these regulations were passed by Parliament, the 
coup d’état of 13 June 1923 took place in Peking, resulting in the 
deposition of President Li Yuanhung and the dissolution of Par- 
liament, and the agitation for national legislation on trade unions 
temporarily subsided. In November 1924 Dr. Sun Yat Sen pro- 
mulgated trade union Regulations to cope with the situation in 
Kwangtung Province. The preamble states that the main aims 
of the Regulations are: (1) to recognise the status of labour orga- 
nisations; (2) to grant them more rights and greater freedom ; 
and (3) to remove obstacles that may hinder the organisation and 
progress of the labour movement. The main principles of the 
Regulations may be summarised as follows : 

(1) Recognition that trade unions and employers’ associations 
are on an equal footing ; 

(2) Recognition that trade unions shall have freedom of speech, 
of the press, and of educational work ; 

(3) Recognition that trade unions shall have the right to 
conclude collective agreements with the employers’ organisations ; 

(4) Recognition that in case of dispute a union shall have 
the right to ask the employers to set up a joint arbitration commit- 
tee, and the right to apply to the appropriate administrative author- 
ities to open an enquiry or institute arbitration proceedings ; 

(5) Recognition that unions have the right to declare strikes ; 

(6) Recognition that trade unions shall have the right to 
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participate with employers in regulating hours of labour, working 
conditions, and factory hygiene ; 

(7) Recognition of the principle that in disputes in a private 
industry (not a public utility) the administrative authorities shall 
only investigate or arbitrate but shall not enforce their decisions 
by compulsion, in order to encourage the initiative of the trade 
union concerned ; 

(8) Guarantees to trade unions for the security of property 
belonging to them ; 

(9) Provision that the prohibition of meeting and of associa- 
tion contained in the Criminal Code and Police Regulations are 
not applicable to trade unions ; 

(10) Encouragement of the principle of organisation of trade 
unions by industry, with the possibility, in view of the importance 
of handicrafts among Chinese industries, of organisation also by 
craft. 

Toward the close of 1924 and throughout 1925, a period of 
active propaganda for labour legislation began anew. Strikes be- 
came more common and social unrest more widespread. Petitions 
to the government for equitable adjustments between capital 
and labour came from trade unions, commercial associations, and 
educational organisations. In view of recent labour troubles the 
Chinese Government evinced a strong desire to enact appropriate 
labour legislation to govern the situation. Furthermore, with 
the approach of the Seventh Session of the International Labour 
Conference, China contemplated speeding up work on social reforms 
so as to present a constructive programme at the Conference. 
A minor factor was the anxiety of a few political aspirants to have 
some sort of trade union law enacted which would enable them 
to be elected to the provisional Senate as representatives of legally 
recognised unions. When the incident of 30 May 1925 occurred 
in Shanghai, the cry for immediate legislation naturally became 
acute. Thus in a telegram of 10 July 1925 the Shanghai Chamber 
of Commerce stated that the episode of 30 May might be “ par- 
tially due to the lack of trade union laws, for had there been such 
laws the Japanese employers might have been willing to comply 
with them. Besides, in recent years China’s delegates to the Inter- 
national Labour Conference have not always been able to represent 
the wishes of the workers.’’ Under these circumstances the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Commeree drew up a new set of regu- 
lations embodying 14 chapters and 50 sections and including the 
following provisions : 
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(1) Trade unions may deal with the following questions : 
(a) placing of members and mutual aid; (b) improvement of 
working conditions; (c) investigation of and reports on working 
conditions; (d) members’ savings and workers’ insurance; (e) 
consumers’ co-operation and co-operative housing enterprises for 
members; (f) requests for arbitration of disputes between capital 
and labour; (g) proposals concerning the interests of labour and 
supply of information to the administrative authorities ; (4) factory 
hygiene and technical training for the workers. 

(2) The promoters of a union must be 50 workers who (a) 
have been employed in the trade for three or more years, (b) are 
30 years of age, and (c) can read and write simple Chinese. 

(3) When a union acts in contravention of any existing law 
or regulation, so as to disturb the public peace or endanger the 
public welfare, or does not observe the orders of the competent 
administrative authorities, these authorities may report the case 
to the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce, or other appropriate 
government department, with a view to the dissolution of the union. 

Some of these regulations met with opposition from various 
organisations. Certain trade unions felt that their freedom of 
organisation was curtailed. Thus, in a telegram dated 10 July 
1925, the General Labour Union of China raised the following 
objections : 

(1) Organisation of unions on a craft rather than an industrial 
basis is undesirable ; 

(2) The conditions of age and education imposed on promoters 
are too rigorous ; 

(3) The provision that the funds of the union must be deposited 
in a state bank is anti-democratic. . 

The original draft of the regulations was later modified by the 
Ministry of Communications and the number of sections was finally 
reduced to 34. The main changes include the prohibition of strikes 
and lockouts in certain circumstances and the adoption of peaceful 
methods for the settlement of disputes between capital and labour. 
The Ministry of Communications also insisted upon the classifi- 
cation of industries into private and public, including in the latter 
category government undertakings such as arsenals, public utilities 
such as water supply and telephones, and means of communication 
and transport such as railways. The Ministry was also in favour 
of adopting different regulations for the trade unions in each of 
these four classes of industry. 

Early in 1926, just before military hostilities broke out between 
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the Kuominchun and the Fengtien troops, another set of regulations 
modifying the last mentioned was drafted by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Commerce. The significant provisions are as follows : 

(1) Unions may be organised oneitheracraft or an industrial basis. 

(2) A union may elect representatives to sit on a joint commit- 
tee to settle disputes between capital and labour. 

(3) The promoters of a union must be 30 adult workers who 
are at present employed in the trade. 

(4) In case of a labour dispute the local authorities may, upon 
the request of the interested parties, hold an enquiry and act as 
conciliators. If necessary, the authorities may request both sides 
to appoint an equal number of experts to form an arbitration board, 
subject to the approval of the proper authorities. If a dispute 
arises in a public utility, the government department concerned 
must settle the dispute, or request the local authorities to arbitrate 
and report their decision to the controlling government department 
for approval. If both sides are dissatisfied with the decision and 
the settlement of the case is thus delayed, the local authorities 
may enforce the decision by compulsion ; in this case their action 
must be reported to the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce 
and other appropriate government departments. 

(5) Lockouts and strikes are prohibited while enquiry and 
conciliation proceedings are in progress. 

(6) A trade union in a public utility undertaking must be 
registered with the proper authorities. 

(7) These regulations, together with special rules for each 
case, shall apply to unions in government undertakings and in 
undertakings for communications and transport. 

(8) Resolutions or official acts of trade unions or their officers 
which violate these regulations or other laws, so as to endanger 
the public welfare or public peace, shall be prohibited by the com- 
petent authorities. If the orders given are not obeyed the case 
shall be reported to the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce, 
with a view to the dissolution of the union, or, in case of lesser 
seriousness, suspension of the union’s activities for a period of from 
half a year to two years. 


STRIKES 


When labour is fairly well organised in an industry on the 
lines indicated above, it gradually makes its grievances known 
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as opportunity arises. In recent years, therefore, strikes have 
become more or less frequent. In order to show labour’s activities 
in this direction, some strikes of special significance have been 
selected for discussion. The causes of strikes are complicated and 
their effects upon industrial life considerable. But, for the present 
purpose, it may be noted that some strikes are dominantly econom- 
ic in nature, such as the Hongkong shipping strike in 1922, some 
are in support of the right of association, such as the Peking- 
Hankow Railway strike in 1923, and some are due to a number 
of causes — racial, social, economic, and political — such as the 
Shanghai incident of 30 May 1925 and its later developments. 

The initial trouble of the Peking-Hankow Railway strike began 
on 1 February 1923, the date chosen by the Railway Unicn for 
the celebration of its official opening and for the adoption of its 
constitution and by-laws. It had been arranged that 130 repre- 
sentatives of 35 local unions should attend the meeting in Cheng- 
chow, Province of Honan, in addition to 65 representatives of the 
unions of other railways, and 60 representatives of newspapers 
and schools in other cities. But on 1 February martial law was 
suddenly declared in Chengchow. The Union’s headquarters were 
guarded by armed police, and the hotels and restaurants in the city 
were forbidden to accommodate the union delegates. In protest 
the unicn men in the city walked out on 4 February and were 
soon joined by the railway workers cn other sections of the same 
railway. Since this interfered with the operation of the railway, 
the police authorities forced the strikers to resume their work, 
killing three and wounding forty in so doing. Indignation was 
aroused among the rank and file of labour, and telegrams of sym- 
pathy were received from about a hundred unions throughout the 
country. The National Parliament in Peking moved the impeach- 
ment of the military authorities, and at a session on “ labour 
unrest ” held in the House of Representatives four resolutions 
were adopted in favour of (1) the recognition by the Government, 
in accordance with the Provisional Constitution of the Republic, 
of the workers’ right to hold meetings, (2) release by the Govern- 
ment of those workers who were under arrest, (3) the grant by 
the Government of money to the families of the deceased or 
wounded, (4) the removal by the Government of troops and police 
from the railway stations. 

Strikes due to economic causes are relatively more numerous 
than those due to other causes. An example is the Hongkong 
shipping strike, which lasted from 13 January to 5 March 1922 
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Since 1914, the cost of polished rice in Shanghai had increased 
by 125 per cent. ; in Hongkong over the same period it had increased 
by 155 per cent. Prices of commodities had advanced too fast 
and the slow increase in wages could not adequately meet the 
rising cost of living. This caused general discontent among the 
rank and file of labour. In Canton strikes were numerous, espe- 
cially in 1921 when strikes occurred in almost every important 
industry. In Hongkong, since the strike of 20 April 1920 which 
involved 9,000 workers, local workers were increasingly dissatisfied 
with capitalists. This class feeling was intensified when towards 
the end of 1921 foreign seamen in the Colony, who already had a 
comparatively higher scale of wages, were granted a further 
increase of 15 percent., whereas most of the Chinese seamen were 
still being paid at pre-war rates. Because of this discrimination 
the Chinese seamen had a general grievance against the shipowners. 
Since the shipping companies refused to consider the seamen’s 
demands for a wage increase, the Chinese Seamen’s Union on 
13 January declared a strike, which was soon joined by sympa- 
thetic strikers from many trades and industries in Hongkong. At 
its most serious stage the strikers numbered about 50,000, and 
166 steamers, with a total tonnage of 280,404, were tied up in the 
port. This caused direct losses of $5,000,000 to shipping compa- 
nies, distributed among 14 different lines ; while the indirect losses, 
including loss of wages, destruction of property, injury to goodwill 
and credit, and interference with trade and commerce, were enor- 
mous. For several weeks there was complete paralysis of the 
industrial life of Hongkong’. 

The Shanghai incident of 30 May 1925 was the outcome of 
political, racial, and social-economic complications of long stand- 
ing. The International Settlement of Shanghai is governed by a 
Municipal Council whose members are representatives of the Brit- 
ish, American, and Japanese nationalities, the British predominat- 
ing. Under its jurisdiction is a population of about a million, of 
which some 22,000 are foreigners, the remainder being Chinese. 
Yet the Chinese have no representative on the Council, although 
it is they who pay the greater part of the taxes, and racial antipathy 
and racial discrimination have been common. Recently the situa- 
tion has been further aggravated by unsatisfactory labour con- 
ditions. An ordinary factory worker works about 12 hours a day 





‘ For further details cf. Monthly Labour Review, May 1922, pp. 9-15: “ The 
Shipping Strike in Hongkong ”, by Dr. Ta CHEN. 
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and receives not more than 50 cents ; his earnings are not sufficient 
to meet the rising cost of living. Consequently, on 4 May 1925 
the Chinese workmen of the Nagai Wata Kaisha Cotton Mills (of 
Japanese ownership) struck for an increase in wages. On 15 May 
a sympathetic strike was declared by the Chinese workers in five 
other mills, and the management of a seventh mill shut down the 
plant to avoid damage. A dispute arose and the management 
opened fire, wounding more than ten workers, one of whom was 
fatally wounded and died soon afterwards. Indignation was at 
once aroused among labour organisations, student associations, 
and educational and commercial bodies. Popular demonstrations 
began. On 30 May in particular a large demonstration paraded 
the streets, including students, artisans, factory workers, and others. 
A few of them were arrested by the foreign police ; the demand for 
their release brought a large number of paraders to the municipal 
police station, whereupon the municipal police opened fire upon 
the unarmed crowd, killing six and wounding more than twenty. 
The tragedy of 30 May thus began. 

From the Nagai Wata Kaisha mill strike to the end of 1925, 
a series of sympathetic strikes protesting against the shooting of 
30 May took place in various places in China. According to a 
statistical study recently made by the writer, there were 135 such 
strikes, distributed as follows : Shanghai, 104 ; Peking, 8 ; Hankow, 
Tsinan, 4 each; Tsingtao, Kaifeng, Chiocho, Nanking, 2 each: 
Fengtien, Tientsin, Chenkiang, Suikousan, Kongmoon, Swatow, 
1 each ; Canton-Hongkong, 1. Classified by industries these strikes 
fell into eleven categories : (a) textile trades, 32; (b) foods, 14; 
(c) household goods, 6; (d) building and construction, 6; (e) tool 
making and manufacturing, 18 ; (f) communications and transport, 
12; (g) basic industries, 2; (h) educational undertakings, 6; (?) 
personal hygiene and public health, 7 ; (j) ornaments and luxuries, 
5; (k) miscellaneous, 27. Of the 135 strikes, the number of strikers 
was reported in 94 cases (381,387 men, or 4,057 men per strike) 
and the duration of the strike in 25 cases (1,664 days, or 66.6 days 
per strike). 

rhese strikes may be further analysed as regards the causes, 
methods of mediation and conduct of the strikers, and results. 
Excepting the Nagai Wata Kaisha Cotton Mill strike, the first 
in the series, the remainder were all protests against the events of 
30 May, together forming a forcible expression of the patriotic 
zeal which had grown out of the recent nationalist movement. 
in .llition there were supplementary causes, such as demands 
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regarding wages, hours of labour, and the social treatment of the 
workers. Strikes due to these other causes have yielded the follow- 
ing results : one case of complete success, 35 cases of partial success, 
one case of failure, and 98 cases not reporting. In 17 cases the 
right to organise trade unions was recognised, in 16 cases the 
workers received a subsidy for the strike period in addition to an 
improvement in working conditions, and in 18 cases the strikers 
secured increases in wages. 

The data regarding the methods of mediation and conduct of 
the strikers are incomplete : one case was settled by the manage- 
ment directly. one case by a mass meeting of the strikers, 7 cases 
by joint meetings of representatives of the management and of 
the workers, 11 cases by inviting disinterested individuals to arbi- 
trate, 12 cases by inviting a chamber of commerce to arbitrate. 
4 cases by inviting local officials to arbitrate, and 2 cases by inviting 
the federation of labour unions to arbitrate. The following infor- 
mation was obtained as to whether the strikers were riotous : in 
3 cases the Chinese police were called out, in 2 cases the foreign 
police were called out, and in 3 cases there was injury to persons 

Space does not permit an outline of even the most significant 
strikes arising from the affair of 30 May. A brief account may be 
given of one of the most remarkable, which occurred in the South 
and resulted in the boycotting of Hongkong by Canton. The 
seamen on a line of British steamers struck first (in June 1925). 
and the strike quickly spread. Five days from the commencement 
of the strike a parade including students, merchants, labourers, 
and soldiers, was organised to demonstrate against Shameen, the 
foreign settlement at Canton. Firing broke out, with the result 
that many Chinese and a few foreigners were killed or wounded. 
Feeling was greatly inflamed and the Canton Government (1) for- 
bade the ships of Great Britain and Japan from entering South 
China ports, (2) gave the right to examine ships to the “‘ Federation 
of Anti-Imperialist Societies ’’, and (3) set an embargo on the 
export of food and raw materials. The Cantonese laid down 
terms for the Hongkong Government to accept as the condition 
of ending the boycott. The conditions for resuming work demanded 
by the Chinese labourers in foreign employ who had left Hongkong 
at the beginning of the boycott included, in addition to many 
political provisions, an 8-hour day, a minimum wage. collective 
bargaining with employers, the abolition of contract labour, 
improvement of the living conditions of woman and child labour, 
and compulsory labour insurance. For more than a year all 
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attempts at negotiation failed, and the boycott was not called off 
until October 1926. The losses to both Hongkong and Canton 
were enormous. 

In Shanghai the changes in the labour situation following the 
original Shanghai incident of 30 May 1925 have had a less direct 
political effect, though they have not been without a bearing on 
the international situation ; but they may yet prove to have been 
of more significance from an internal and purely labour point of 
view. But as the situation is still changing rapidly, it may be well 
to defer any attempt to describe it until greater stability has been 
reached. 


THE May-Day CELEBRATIONS 


The activities of organised labour come to the notice of the 
public in yet another way, namely, the May-Day Celebrations. 
On 1 May 1920 the cities of Peking, Shanghai, and Canton saw 
for the first-time workingmen’s demonstrations. Most of the 
handicraftsmen and organised workers in these cities had a holiday 


so that they could meet together for a parade and for meetings. 
Other social classes, such as student associations and chambers 
of commerce, either expressed their sympathy for labour or sent 
representatives to join the workers’ celebrations. Handbills and 
pamphlets were freely distributed, some of them clearly showing 
the aims of the workers. One of them put forward the claim for 
** rice for all and labour for all”; another exclaimed ‘‘ down with 
capitalism”; a third suggested ‘“‘a union of all the workers” : 
a fourth advocated the division of the day into three equal portions, 
devoting eight hours to labour, eight hours to rest, and eight hours 
te education. In addition there were brief talks on the history 
of the May-Day demonstrations in the West, the fundamentals 
of citizenship, and the aims of labour organisations. Since 1920 
the custom has been observed every year in an increasing number 
of cities and an increasing number of workmen have joined in the 
celebrations. In 1924 the May-Day Celebration in Shanghai was 
notable for the presence of Dame Adelaide Anderson, formerly 
Principal Lady Inspector of Factories in Great Britain, Mr. Banj! 
Suzuki, President of the General Federation of Labour of Japan, 
and Mr. Wang Tsin-Wei, a liberal leader of the Kuomintang. 
More than 2,000 people representing about 50 organisations parti- 
cipated in the parade. A new “ labour song ’’ was sung. Commit- 
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tees were chosen to carry on propaganda for the cause of labour. 
Owing to political unrest, the May-Day celebrations in 1926 were 
generally restricted by the local authoritles. 


LABOUR S DEMAND FOR INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATION 


As the organisation of Chinese labour is still in its infancy, it 
offers no persistent demand for international representation. Some 
demand there is, of course, and this is due to both internal and 
external reasons. Among some labour leaders and men who are 
interested in labour, there is a natural desire that labour’s views 
should be represented at meetings of international organisations. 
Then, too, from the international point of view, other countries 
certainly wish to procure economic, industrial, and social data 
about China in order to promote better international good will. 
In 1919, when the First Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence was held in Washington, China had an official representative 
there. At recent Sessions of the International Labour Conference 
in Geneva, the Chinese Ministers to certain European countries 
and other diplomats have. frequently acted as Chinese represent- 
atives. This method of representation, however, is unsatisfactory 
from several points of view. According to special provisions in 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, which created the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation and laid down rules for the appoint- 
ment of delegates from each State Member to the annual Inter- 
national Labour Conference, it was stated that there should be dele- 
gates from each nation representing the government, the employers. 
and the workers, respectively. Before the First Session of the 
Conference met in 1919, the Chinese Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce declared that Chinese industry was still in the handicraft 
stage and had not yet reached such a stage of development as to 
warrant a delegate from labour. This immediately aroused oppo- 
sition from a member of the House of Representatives, who asserted 
that the Government was foregoing its privilege and would thereby 
lose its prestige in international affairs. Influential labour asso- 
ciations also contended that diplomatic representatives who might 
be handicapped by official duties and were out of touch with home 
conditions were sometimes not the proper persons to represent 
the interests of labour, and that labour must have its own represent- 
atives. The organisations of the oversea Chinese were especially 
determined on this point. Labour leaders and writers on social 
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questions who hoped to stimulate industrial and social progress 
in the country also agreed with their view. But the Chinese 
Government has not yet sent special delegates for labour, not- 
withstanding repeated requests from the International Labour 
Organisation. Before the annual Conference takes place, the pro- 
gramme is sent to the Chinese Government for suggestions and 
proposals. When the programme of the Sixth Session of the 
Conference (1924) came to Peking, the Government was especially 
interested in the question of workmen’s compensation for accidents 
and equality of treatment for national and foreign workers. Each 
year China submits her views to the Conference on various problems 
which concern her. 

In August 1924, when the Red International of Labour Unions 
met in Moscow, Chinese workers were represented at the conference. 
When called upon to make a report the Chinese delegates pointed 
out the growing strength of nationalism in China and stated that 
the leaders of the movement were fighting two monster evils of 
the times: militarism as a national evil, and imperialism as an 
international evil. In this struggle the Kuomintang is credited 
with having taken a leading part, as its party platform includes 
national and international reforms. Internationally it stands for 
the abolition of concessions, of extraterritoriality, and of unequal 
treaties. Nationally it is in favour of popular elections, freedom 
of speech, of the press, and of association, land reform, and the 
nationalisation of the railways. 


CONCLUSION 


In the light of the facts given above certain conclusions seem 
inevitable. In the first place, in order to strengthen the labour 
movement, labour must be divorced from both politics and radi- 
calism, for in recent years political changes and communistic propa- 
ganda have adversely affected the cause of labour. Meantime, 
strenuous efforts should be made to recruit men of courage and 
determination to fight the cause of labour independently and unsel- 
fishly. Unless there are a considerable number of men with a 
strong conviction that social and industrial progress will come 
only through an emancipated proletariat, it will not be possible 
to carry on a fruitful labour movement. Secondly, the predom- 
inant ambition of labour should be the social and economic 
improvement of the workmen, for their misery to-day is fundamen- 
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tally due to combined social and economic causes. The main 
questions at issue include wages, hours of labour, conditions of 
employment, and social treatment by the employers. Only when 
the workers have an income adequate to maintain a decent stand- 
ard of living can higher ideals of social life be discussed. The 
economic phase of the fight should precede any other consideration 
in a@ programme of social reconstruction for present-day China. 
Thirdly, unsound practices should be avoided. A general tendency 
to-day is to imitate the tactics of the labour movement in the 
west. Certain practices may have been successful for the struggle 
between capital and labour in Europe or America but may yet be 
ineffective in China. Regulations or policies of trade unions may 
be efficient for one society but unsuitable for another. Certain 
aspects of the Chinese labour movement to-day are still too foreign 
in spirit. Trade union methods and practices of western countries 
should be so. modified as to suit economic and social conditions 
inChina. The 8-hour working day should not be blindly advocated 
when the 10-hour day would in many cases be a blessing to the 
workers. It is useless to agitate blindly for labour co-partnership 
in industry when the majority of the workers are still illiterate and 
care little for such privileges. What is urgently needed, then, is 
& programme of practical reforms, based upon existing social 
conditions, which shall truly serve to promote the welfare and hap- 
piness of the workers. Some fundamental work must be done to 
build up an intelligent proletariat capable of appreciating and using 
wisely its just rights and privileges. Gradually its social standards 
should be raised, so as to ensure industrial peace in the nation. and 
so ultimately throughout the world. 





The Austrian Works Councils Act 


in Practice : I 


by 
Dr. Emanuel ADLER 


Professor in the University of Vienna 


An interesting feature of early post-war legislation was the in- 
stitution of works councils in various countries. Between 1919 and 
1922 Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Germany, and on a smaller scale 
Norway and Luxemburg, passed laws on the subject. The Inter- 
national Labour Office has already published several articles and 
reports on both the contents of these laws, and the results of their 
application’. In all branches of the law, but especially where a 
comparatively new experiment is concerned, an adequate judgment 
of the value of an Act and proper understanding of its meaning must 
be based on a study of its effects in practice, and in particular on 
a knowledge of judicial decisions as to its scope and interpretation. 
For this reason it has been thought interesting to ask Professor Adler, 


the author of the earlier article on the contents of the Austrian Act, 
to contribute a further account of how the Act has worked in practice, 
and in particular of the decisions on various disputed points which 
have been given by the competent Conciliation Boards, and the 
opinions to which the works councils have given rise after some 
years’ experience of their working. 


OPINIONS ON THE ACT AND ITs RESULTS 


'N AN earlier article in the International Labour Review* the 
present writer gave an account of the provisions of the 





1 Works Councils in Germany. Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 6. Geneva, 
1921. (Contains also a brief account of the legislation of Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Norway, and Luxemburg.) 

Works Councils in Germany, by M. BERTHELOT. Studies and Reports, Series B, 
No. 13. Geneva, 1924. 

International Labour Review, Vol. I, No. 2, February 1921: “ The German 
Works Councils Act and its Significance **, by Eduard Bernstern ; Vol. II, No. 1. 
April 1927 : “* Works Councils and Arbitration Tribunals in the Czechoslovakian 
Mining Industry ”; Vol. III, Nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 1921 : “ Works Councils in Con- 
sumers’ Co-operative Societies in Germany ”; Vol. V, No. 3, March 1922: “ The 
Works Councils Act in Austria ’’, by Professor Emanuel ApLER; Vol. XI, No. 2. 
Feb. 1925: “* The Legal Nature and Economic Significance of the German Works 
Councils ’’, by Hermann Derscu. 

* International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 3, March 1922, pp. 411-436: 
«*'The Works Councils Act in Austria "’, by Prof. Emanuel AptEr. 
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Austrian Act of 15 March 1919 on works councils, and discussed 
the significance of the institution. At that time the Act had only 
been in operation for a short period ; the feelings of both parties 
were still unsettled by the war and the Revolution and a calm 
estimate of the value of the new institution was impossible. 

Since then more than five years have elapsed; Austria has 
passed through the period of inflation and the immense fall in 
the value of money, with the consequent reorganisation of the 
national finances and stabilisation of the currency and the severe 
economic depression and unemployment which accompany these 
measures, and is still far from normal economic and labour condi- 
tions ; but the works councils have had time to prove their value, 
and to-day it can be definitely stated that they have fully justified 
their existence. It is true that the workers’ hope that the councils 
would be an instrument in the socialisation of industry has not 
been fulfilled. Further, of the two fundamental tasks assigned 
to the works councils — to watch over the interests of the workers 
and to collaborate in the management of the undertaking and 
further its ends — the latter has been left strictly in the background 
by the Austrian Act ; and experience has shown that the councils 
did not and could not carry out this latter task, while they have 
devoted themselves to the former with very considerable energy 
and success. But in the capitalist system here precisely lies the 
great and important function they have to fulfil’. 





* The idea of works councils is in any case not a creaturé of the Revolution. 
nor was it first devised as a means of socialisation. Quite apart from the forerunner 
of the works council — the factory committee — one of the places where the 
idea occurs is a well-known proclamation of the Emperor William II, dated as 
far back as 4 February 1890, which Bismarck refused to sign. The passage in 
question runs as follows : 

*““ When I came to the Throne I announced My determination of promoting 
the further development of Our legislation in the direction marked out by My late 
Grandfather in his pursuit of the interests of the economically weaker portion of 
the nation, in the spirit of Christian ethics. Valuable and successful as are the 
legislative and administrative measures hitherto taken to improve the position of 
the working classes, yet they do not fulfil the whole task set Me. In addition to 
the further development of workers’ insurance legislation, the existing provisions 
of the Industrial Code on the conditions of employment of factory workers must 
undergo examination in order to do justice to the complaints and wishes expressed 
in this domain, in so far as they are well founded. This examination must start 
from the assumption that it is one of the tasks of the supreme power of the State 
to regulate the hours, the duration, and the conditions of the work in such a way 
4s to safeguard the maintenance of health, the demands of morality, the economic 
needs of the workers, and their claim to equal rights established by law. In the 
interest of peace between employers and workers, consideration must be given 
to the drafting of legal provisions concerning those forms in which the workers, 
through representatives who enjoy their confidence, are given a share in the settlement 
of affairs concerning both parties in common, and are enabled to watch over their own 
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The employers’ fears that the works councils would make the 
workers revolutionary, keep them in a state of continental unrest. 
and so only disturb the peace between employers and workers, 
and that they would only injure the undertaking by their influence 
on its management, have also been proved quite baseless. Evi- 
dence has on the contrary steadily accumulated to show that in 
large undertakings the employers cannot do without some means 
of negotiation between themselves and their workers; that at 
times of crisis the effect of the councils is to calm excitement and 
clear away difficulties; and that the workers are more likely 
to put up with unfavourable but unavoidable measures if these 
have been arranged and explained to them by their own works 
councils which have negotiated with the employer and secured 
any possible alleviation of his proposals. 

It is in any case the fact that complaints about the works 
councils on the part of the employers’ organisations are practically 
silenced. And the statements made by the Federation of Austrian 
Industries (Hauptverband der Industrie Oesterreichs) in a memo- 
randum against the constitution of works councils submitted to 
the League of Nations Commission in the summer of 1924 cannoi 


be considered as expressing a feeling of grave injury by these 
councils. The memorandum reads as follows : 


The legislation of the Revolution period also brought the so-called 
Works Councils Act. The economic result which it was ostensibly 
to achieve, namely, that the workers should acquire an interest in 
production and make proposals to this end, has not been reached in 
a single case. The works councils have appeared as advocates only: of 
demands of the workers which were of but momentary importance — 
demands not solely material but also political — even when these 
demands were opposed to the interests of production. A levy is imposed 
on the undertaking, which is paid nominally by the worker, but in fact 
like all such levies, by the employer. The members of the councils 
are withdrawn from their ordinary work ; wages must therefore be paid 
for work which has not been done. Employees, workers, and servants 
have to be represented on the board of directors of a joint-stock company : 
all such boards are unanimous in declaring that the works council 
representatives have never contributed anything to the discussion when 
productive proposals were.in question, but only when the interests 
real or alleged — of the workers and employees were affected. 





interests in negotiations with the employers and with the organs of My Government. 

Through such an institution the workers are to be given the possibility of free and 

peaceable expression of their wishes and complaints, and the authorities of the State 

the opportunity of keeping themselves continually informed of the conditions of 

employment of the workers and of maintaining contact with the latter. ”’ 
(BrsMARcCK : Gedanken und Erinnerungen, Vol. IIT, pp. 66 et seq.) 
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An “ economic programme of Austrian industry ’’, too, issued 
at the beginning of 1926, demanded the reform of the Works 
Councils Act in only one quite secondary point: it merely asked 
for the mitigation of the provisions regarding the dismissal of 
members of works councils in the case of restrictions on production, 
without otherwise taking up a definite attitude on the question 
ef the councils. Beyond these there are no recorded opinions 
on the part of employers or their organisations — a fact which 
to the present writer seems to indicate, not that the employers 
are bearing an intolerable burden in silence, because they cannot 
get rid of it, but rather that they have really no serious complaints 
to make. 

But there is an equal absence of complaints about the Works 
Councils Act and of proposals for its amendment on the part of 
the workers’ organisations, although they undoubtedly use the 
institution to the fullest extent. For this very reason they accept 
it as a matter of course, about which there is in principle nothing 
more to say, even though many differences of opinion may still 
arise over details or with individual employers. It has already 
been pointed out that the activity of the councils only extends 
to watching over the interests of the staff of the works, but in 
general the workers and employees themselves attach little value 
to the task of participating in the management of the undertaking. 
In any case they have expressed no wish for the amendment or 
extension of the Works Councils Act ; in particular they have made 
no proposals in the direction of strengthening the powers of the 
councils in the sense of the German Act, in so far as this contains 
provisions which are more favourable for the councils. 

In the absence of any emphatic statement by the parties 
concerned it is the more interesting to hear the opinions of impartial 
observers on the works councils. First among these witnesses 
are clearly the industrial inspectors. In the report on their official 
activities in the year 1921 they already say: 


The works councils are settling down in the sphere of actio : assigned 
to them, and in most undertakings they are being encouraged and 
fitted to carry out their tasks. ... As regards the relations between 
the works councils and the employers, it is true that there are still heads 
of factories who describe the works coun:zils as irksome supervisory 
bodies, but on the whole the sharpest opposition has largely died down ; 
not infrequently the works councils are even hailed as spevially valuable 
collaborators in the maintenance of peace and order in the works and 
the settlement of wage disputes. ... Almost everywhere the works 
councils show extraordinary activity in carrying out their duties. 
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Frequently they are only familiar with their own works, so that in 
spite of good intentions they are notin a position to take in the conditions 
of industry in general or of large industrial GTOUPS 5 and it is not easy 
for them at once to grasp the meaning of the labyrinth of legislative 
provisions for industry and handicrafts. In the technical sphere, when 
the improvement of the works installation is concerned, it is after al! 
only within a very limited range and at most only in isolated cases that 
the works councils can collaborate in increasing output by the expression 
of their opinion ; for indeed, as is well known, decisions of this kind almost 
always call for prolonged study and wide experience. In the sphere 
of technical measures for the social protection of the workers — intro-. 
duction of measures for the prevention of disease, etc. — the works 
councils have not . . . up to the present collaborated to the needful 
degree, although in individual cases they have made valuable proposals. 


On the other hand the industrial inspectors report that their 
demands are always supported by the works councils, and that 
the latter -- an extremely important fact — in the absence of 
the inspector have repeatedly expedited the carrying out of his 
demands. In all questions of agreements and settlements about 
wages, salaries, hours of work, night work, and Surday work, 
too, as well as in the drafting cf rules of employmert, the works 
councils have been most active, so that such opinions as the 
following have repeatedly been pronounced by the employers : 
‘* If the works councils had not been introduced by law, we should 
have had to create them ourselves. ” 

The latest available report of the industrial inspectors, that 
for 1924, states that “‘ no striking observations ’” have been made 
on this subject, but again lays stress on the necessity of providing 
a very thorough training for members of works councils, so that 
they may be able to do full justice to their tasks. It is pointed 
out that the consciousness that they cannot fully cope with their 
tasks for want of the necessary knowledge is the cause of many 
works councils’ limiting their activities to some branches only 
out of the possible total ; the inspectors even think that they have 
noticed a falling-off in the interest taken in the elections of works 
councils for this reason. 

In a recent work on labour legislation and the protection of 
the worker! by two former officials of the Ministry of Social Adminis- 
tration, whose cfficial activities have given them adequate practical 
knowledge, the following statement is made about works councils : 


The complaints raised in the early days among employers as to 
the interfering proclivities of the works councils have gradually been 





1 Max LEDERER and Viktor SUCHANEK : Arbeitsrecht und Arbeiierschutz. Vienn:, 
Staatsdruckerei, 1925. 
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silenced. Apparently the whole institution has by degrees become 
part of the accepted order of things and has many times contributed 
to the maintenance of industrial peace in the undertakings. In isolated 
cases disputes have been caused by the works councils’ methods of 
conducting their business, but they have been settled without difficulty 


by the competent Conciliation Boards. 


The resolution adopted by the International Congress on Social 
Policy held in Prague at the end of 1924 is also relevant and may 


be quoted here : 


All who work in any branch of economic life, whether production, 
commerce, transport, or agriculture, must be provided with the means 
of exerting their influence on the organisation and management of 
industry. If only work can save industry, then industry needs workers 
who take pleasure in, and are interested in, their own occupation and 


their contribution to production. 


SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES BY THE CONCILIATION BOARDS 


If both parties — employers and workers — are now on friendly 
terms with the institution of works councils in itself, this certainly 
does not mean that disputes over special points are non-existent. 
The number of these disputes and their severity will depend on 
various factors : the temperament of the persons in question, their 
understanding of the facts and of the law, the general economic 
position, and the relative bargaining strength of the two parties 
in the works. In general the number of strikes and lockouts in 
the Austrian Republic has diminished in recent years ; in particular, 
there is no record of a labour dispute of any consequence due to 
a difference of opinion caused by the Works Councils Act. 

By the terms of the Act, disputes with regard to the establish- 
ment and working of a works council, or the scope of its rights 
and duties, are referred to a special body, known as a Conciliation 
Board. The Board acts through a committee consisting of three 
persons : a representative each of the employers and of the workers, 
appointed by the Ministry of Social Administration on the nomina- 
tion of their respective trade organisations, and an impartial 
chairman, who need not be, but usually is, a judge on the active 
list. As its name indicates, the Conciliation Board must first try 
to reach an agreement between the parties to the dispute ; it is 
only on failure of this attempt — which can always be repeated — 
that they have to adopt a decision. This decision is final, and 
legal proceedings against it (including appeals to the Central 
Conciliation Board) are not admitted. 
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It was clearly the deliberate intention of the Act that the 
hearing of disputes should be limited to a single tribunal, the 
highest importance being attached to a rapid settlement of all 
such disputes. The principle is thoroughly sound; for in the 
interests of the satisfactory working of the undertaking these 
disputes must be settled as quickly as possible, to prevent feelings 
from becoming heated and to enable employers and workers to 
know at the earliest moment how they stand. The system of the 
single tribunal may have its failings, but these are not too high a 
price to pay for speed. Unfortunately the Administrative Court 
has ignored this tendency of the Act, and in several cases in which 
complaints have been submitted to it has asserted its competence 
in the matter (Decisions No. 3,115 and No. 3,409"), giving as its 
reason that the Conciliation Boards ‘ are authorities entrusted 
with the care of government business, and that complaints against 
them, as against decisions of the administrative authorities, can 
be brought before the Administrative Court’. This means in 
the first place that the definite settlement of the dispute is seriously 
delayed, as the period within which complaints may be submitted 
to the Administrative Court is 60 days, and the elaborate procedure 
in the Court usually takes at least as long again. A further draw- 
back is that the Administrative Court has not the advantages 
generally possessed by the Conciliation Board due to its including 
representatives from both camps and being constantly occupied 
with labour disputes and collective agreements ; and its decisions. 
being necessarily taken from the legal point of view, are not in 
harmony with the body of ‘“ conciliatory ’’ precedents formed by 
the decisions of the Boards. The Act on conciliation and collective 
agreements states that the decision of the Conciliation Board is 
final, but has omitted to state explicitly that the Administrative 
Court has no competence here, as was clearly the intention. A 
further argument is that in this form of activity, which the Act 
describes as “ judicial ’’, the Conciliation Board can hardly be 
considered an administrative authority. In any case the Central 
Conciliation Board? has expressed the opinion, concurred in by 
both employers’ and workers’ representatives, that all steps must 





1 These, and other similar references throughout the article, denote the numbe! 
under which the decision in question is published in the official Sammlung arbeits- 
rechtlicher Entscheidungen der Gerichte und Einigungs.imter; for decisions not 
included in this collection the date is given. 


2 Cf. Arbeit und Wirtschaft, 1925, p. 210. 
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be taken to secure the denial by express legal prescription of the 
competence of the Administrative Court. 

The main points on which employers and workers tend to differ 
emerge most clearly on an examination of the decisions of the 
Conciliation Boards. Wherever the Works Councils Act leaves 
any scope fcr different interpretations, the employers try to stretch 
it as far as possible in their favour, while on many points the 
workers apply an equal effort in the opposite direction. It is 
here especially instructive to study the general trend of the decisions 
of the Boards, as it is only in this way that knowledge can be 
gained of what the Works Councils Act really is and does. 


FIELD OF APPLICATION OF THE Act 


Agricultural Undertakings. The Works Councils Act applies 
to all kinds of undertakings, including forestry undertakings, 
and industrial undertakings connected with agriculture such as 
distilleries, sugar factories, etc. Agricultural undertakings them- 
selves are alone excluded ; this is timidly expressed in the Act 
by the statement that the legal position of workers in these 
undertakings, and arrangements for safeguarding their interests, 
are to be regulated by a special Act. Up to the present there is 
no Federal Act of this kind ; in some of the separate States Acts 
have been passed to regulate the legal position of agricultural 
workers, but none of them contain any provisions on the lines 
of the Works Councils Act. One Act, that of the Burgenland, 
proposed to protect representatives chosen by the workers in 
separate undertakings against dismissal; but objections were 
raised by the Government and it has not yet come into force. 
But the struggle waged by the workers for the protection of their 
representatives has not been hindered by this, and in spite of 
repeated failure the Union of Land and Forest Workers, which 
has headed this struggle in Lower Austria, has unweariedly returned 
to the attack again and again in recent years. During 1926 
the Union was helped by the landlords’ attempts to raise the duties 
on flour and sugar, as the Social-Democratic Party declared in 
Parliament that it would not consent to the raising of these duties 
until the protection of workers’ representatives in agricultural 
undertakings was recognised. An agreement was therefore con- 
cluded between the agricultural employers and the Union, according 
to which the representatives of the land workers on separate 


3 
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estates cannot be dismissed without the consent of the Union, 
except in cases where there is legal ground for immediate dismissal. 

Home Work. It is not stated in the Act itself whether it 
applies to home workers. The question is dealt with in a decision 
of the Central Conciliation Board of 6 November 1923 (Decision 
No. 3,188). The conclusion here reached is that home workers 
are in principle not within the scope of the Act, and that in any 
individual case quite special conditions must be present in order 
to justify its application to home workers ; for instance, if a fairly 
large number of them are employed exclusively and permanently 
in work:ng for a single employer, such work being their principle 
occupation, and if the separate workplaces are near enough together 
and the general interests involved of such a kind that a works 
council can really carry out its duties. 

Banks. Among the undertakings covered by the Act, banks 
are expressly mentioned in section 1. The Austrian National 
Bank is therefore obviously included. But when it was founded 
in 1922, its regulations were fixed by a special Act ; this specifies 
the composition of the General Council (as the administrative 
council of the Bank is called), but does not mention the works 
council, which in joint-stock companies, according to the Works 
Councils Act, has the right to appoint two representatives to serve 
on the administrative council. The management of the Bank 
therefore refused to invite the representatives of the works council 
to the meetings of the General Council. The employees of the Bank 
appealed to the Conciliation Board, which declared that this 
standpoint was justified, on the ground that the composition 
of the General Council was fix:d by a special Act, which being 
subsequent to the Works Councils Act must be held to have modified 
it in this point in so far as it applies to the National Bank. In 
the end the continued pressure of the employees and their trade 
union led to a compromise. A further Act of 16 July 1925 was 
passed which provides that the works councils of officials, clerks. 
and workers respectively employed by the Bank are each entitled 
to send one representative to attend discussions in the General 
Council of questions affecting the staff ; and that in exercising this 
privilege these representatives have the same rights and duties 
as the ordinary members of the General Council, except that 
each of them may vote only on questions which concern the group 
of the staff represented by him. As concerns the National Bank. 
therefore, the principle is essentially maintained that the works 
council is given no share in the management of the undertaking. 
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but is limited to the representation of the interests of the staff, 
in accordance with the terms of the Act. 

Public Offices and State Transport. Section 2 of the Works 
Councils Act provides that in public offices and in railways, shipping 
undertakings, and the postal, telegraph, and telephone services, 
bodies corresponding to works councils are to be set up by Admin- 
istrative Orders, under special agreements between the competent 
authorities and the staff concerned. At present such bodies 
exist for the staff of the railways and the postal and telegraph 
services ; a system of elected representatives for the members 
of the Army has been introduced; workers employed in state 
educational institutions and women domestic servants in female 
educational institutions have also their own representatives ; and 
so have the staff of the First Danube Steam Shipping Company. 


CHANGES IN THE NUMBER EMPLOYED IN THE WoRKS 


om 


The form of representation in an undertaking other than a 
factory depends on the number of persons employed in it ; if there 
are less than 20, the duties of the works council are undertaken 
by one ortwo representatives (Vertrauensmdnner). Further, when 
there is a works council, the number of its members increases 
with the number of persons employed (section 9 of the Act). When 
a new election is to be held it is clear that in either case the number 
employed at the date of the election is the determining factor. 
But if there is a change in the number employed after the election 
and during the term of office of the council or the representatives, 
which would have altered the form of the election if it had happened 
earlier, the matter is less simple. If representatives were elected, 
and if the number employed rises to more than 20 (and is likely 
to remain so), then a works council should certainly now be elected. 
On the other hand, an increase in the number of persons employed 
has in practice nowhere given rise to a demand for an increase 
in the number of members of a works council. Then there is the 
question of what is to happen if the number employed falls. The 
answer given by the Central Conciliation Board (Decision No. 
3,054) is that a change in the number employed has no effect on 
the number of members of the works council, because the Act 
fixes the minimum term of office for a works council at a year ; 
and in inserting this proviso it was clearly reckoning with the fact 
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that the number employed would fluctuate, but that there would 
be serious disturbance of the works if every change in this number 
were to be the occasion for a change in the membership of the 
works council. This holds alike for an increase or a decrease ; 
in the latter case a further argument is that it would be doubtful 
which member of the works council would have to resign his 
appointment. The works council has therefore in every case to 
exercise its mandate for the full term. The Wiener Neustadt 
Conciliation Board has explicitly stated (Decision No. 3,300) that 
this holds even if the number employed falls below 20, so that at 
the next election only representatives would have to be elected, 
though the grounds for this opinion are not conclusive. The same 
view is expressed in Decisions No. 3,309 and No. 3,350. Finally, 
Decision No. 3,361 holds that if a member of a works council 
retires a substitute must be appointed, even if the number of 
workers has decreased in the meanwhile, and asserts that the 
invariability of the number of members of the council is the only 
possible principle and in the absence of legal provision to the 
contrary is supported by the Act. 


THe Foncrions or tHe Works Counci. 


The rights and duties of the works council are set out in section 
3 of the Act in the following terms : 


It shall be the duty of works councils to watch over and promote 
the industrial, social, and intellectual interests of the workers and 
employees in the undertaking. In particular, the following matters 
shall come within the sphere of their rights and duties: . . . 


There follows an enumeration of their functions to the number 
of twelve. It follows from the use of the phrase ‘“ in particular ” 
that the list is not exhaustive, although it is legally of great impor- 
tance. The works councils seem to be in any case empowered 
to extend their activities beyond what is explicitly set out in 
section 3, at least within the sphere of watching over and promoting 
the economic, social, or intellectual interests of the workers and 
employees. But the employer has no obligations with respect 
to any such activities ; his obligations, which are in fact restrictions 
on his freedom, extend only so far as explicitly specified by the 
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Act. If for instance a works council decides to introduce courses 
of vocational instruction for the workers, it is acting within its 
legitimate sphere, but the employer is not bound to allow the 
workers the necessary free time to attend the courses, or to contrib- 
ute to their cost, even if the better education of his workpeople 
is very much to his advantage. 

It appears, however, that the needs and wishes of the workers 
are fully satisfied by the list of tasks set out in the Act, as there 
have been only sporadic attempts to extend the list. 

In contrast to the German Works Councils Act (sections 74, 
78, 81 et seq.), the Austrian Act allows the works council no say in 
the engagement of new workers. An attempt by a works council 
to claim such a right was rejected by the St. Pélten Conciliation 
Board (Decision No. 3,045) on the ground that the works council 
has no power to intervene in the engagement of the staff, and 
that it is not competent either to prevent such an engagement 
or to ask that it should be cancelled. As a matter of fact it quite 
often happens that the works council is given certain rights of 
intervention in new engagements by the terms of an agreement, 
or at least is able to exert some such influence in practice. 

So far, therefore, as concerns functions explicitly assigned to 
the works council by the Act, disputes have occurred not over the 
extension of this sphere of action beyond the limits laid down in 
the Act, but rather because there have been differences of opinion 
as to the scope of the Act. The disputes of this kind which have 
been settled by the Conciliation Boards are not of special import- 
ance. For instance, the only decision relating to the right of 
examining the balance sheet is an opinion of the Central Conciliation 
Board in answer to the question whether this right existed in certain 
undertakings. This is certainly proof that this provision, which 
was at first so much dreaded by the employers, has in practice 
lost most of its terrors for them — a result which may perhaps 
also be connected with the fact that the workers cannot do much 
with the figures of the balance sheet placed at their disposal under 
this provision of the law, and that this right of examination has 
little importance for the promotion of the interests of the workers. 
The Conciliation Boards, too, show no tendency to extend the 
scope of this provision. Decision No. 3,034, for instance, states 
that the employer is not obliged to show the works council the 
accounts from which the balance sheet has been made up, and 
Decision No. 3,035 of another Board declares that the works council 
is not entitled to ask for information on the credits granted, the 
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orders in hand, and the business prospects of the undertaking. 

The right of examining the wage lists raises the frequent question 
whether this right extends to the salaries of the managers of the 
undertaking. Various answers have been given, sometimes affirm- 
ative and sometimes negative. But it can hardly be supposed 
that this could in any way serve the interests of the workers, or 
that it could have any but a demagogical purpose. Decisions 
have also repeatedly been given to the effect that the works council 
has only the right of examining the wage lists, and that while it 
may itself make copies of them, the employer is not obliged to have 
copies prepared for the council. 

According to the Austrian Act, in joint-stock companies the 
works council appoints two representatives to serve on the adminis- 
trative council or board of directors; these representatives have 
the same rights as the other members of the board, except that they 
have no authority to sign for the firm and have no claim to directors’ 
profits (tantiemes). In spite of this there have been numerous 
decisions (e.g. St. Pélten Conciliation Board, 25 June 192! ; Vienna 
Commercial Court, 10 September 1925) to the effect that the 
members of the board of directors appointed by the works council 
have the right to vote on all questions and not orly on questions 
affecting the staff. 

The further question of whether these works council represen- 
tatives have also the right of taking part in the general meeting 
of the company was answered affirmatively by one Conciliation 
Board and negatively by another. The legal point here does not 
really arise out of the Works Councils Act, but out of the law on 
joint-stock companies. and the answer depends upon whether by 
this law the right of taking part in the general meeting attaches 
to the members of the board of directors as such, regardless of their 
holding in the shares of the company. If this is so, then there 
is no doubt that the members appointed by the works council 
have the same right. But the question is not explicitly settled by 
Austrian law. 

The working of the clauses on discipline has not produced many 
disputes. According to section 3 (6) of the Act, penalties for acts 
contrary to discipline may only be inflicted in accordance with 
the rules of employment, and only by a committee on which both 
the employer and the works council shall each have a representative. 
The Act thus makes it clear that this provision is intended only 
for breaches of the rules of employment and for penalties laid 
down in these rules; evidently factory work and the fines laid 
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down for minor offences in factory rules of employment were 
primarily in view. The provision cannot be applied to the 
immediate dismissal of a worker without notice, even if this is 
a penalty for an offence. Attempts have naturally been mad> to 
get such cases treated as disciplinary penalties in the sense of the 
Act. But the Leoben and Graz Conciliation Boards have rightly 
held (Decisions No. 3,232 and No. 3,502) that such dismissals are 
in principle not matters of ordinary discipline and that therefore 
the intervention of the committee on discipline referred to in the 
Act is not called for. It need not be feared that the result will 
be to deprive the dismissed worker of all protection, as it is the 
business of the Courts to decide whether the dismissal is justified. 
There can be no possible question of the dismissal of a worker, for 
any reason whatever, being considered a disciplinary ponalty ; 
the Salzburg Conciliation Board has indeed had to make an explicit 
declaration to this effect in settling a dispute. 

The only case — as has more than once (Decisions of 23 Novem- 
ber 1922 and No. 3,402) been declared by the Graz Conciliation 
Board — in which the committee on discipline must intervene is 
when a worker is dismissed without notice for breach of the rules 
of employment, and when dismissal is among the penalties provided 
in these rules for acts contrary to discipline. 

It may also be mentioned here that the Austrian Act of 13 July 
1922 on theatrical contracts of service provides that monetary 
fines may be inflicted for breach of the theatre rules of employment, 
and that the amount of the fine shall be laid down in the rules; 
in each individual case the fine may not exceed the amount of 
the fixed pay for half a month. The provisions of the Works 
Councils Act apply to the imposition of fines under the rules; 
if there is no works council, the fines imposed by the employer may 
be modified by judicial decision. 

But these and other differences of opinion and debatable matters 
are after all of merely secondary significance. They are not 
important enough, either in number or in scope, to be regarded as 
more than differences as to the interpretation of the text of the 
Act, without being in any way conclusive for determining the value 
of the institution. Real divergence of opinion between the parties 
centres round two questions, the works council’s right to object 
to the dismissal of a worker, and the immunity of the members 
of the works council. It is in these two points that there is the 
most pronounced limitation of the power of the employer, of the 
principle that he is “‘ master in his own house ”’, with the cor- 
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responding assertion of the de jure and de facto power of the works 
council. This also represents an extension of labour law in a 
direction alien to its former trend, the outcome being in fact that 
the employer can no longer dismiss his workpeople at his own 
discretion. These two points must therefore be examined in 


further detail. 


(T’o be continued.) 





The Science of Farm Labour: 


Scientific Management and German Agriculture 


The present article discusses the application to agriculture of 
principles of Taylorism and of Scientific Management, which 
are now making rapid progress in the manufacturing industries. 
A practical beginning has been made in Germany, but the interest 
shown in the idea in other countries proves the problem to be one of 
general importance. . The information here presented is the result 
of a study into existing German literature supplemented by a personal 
visit of the author to the German experimental station for the science 
of farm labour at Pommritz. Thanks are here expressed to the author- 
ities in Germany and to the Director of the Pommritz Institute for 
the facilities accorded. 

The purpose of this article is to familiarise agricultural circles 
with the new ideas described. Criticism or advocacy of the new science 
has been avoided and would be impossible at present. In the same 
way a discussion of its repercussions on the social side of the agricul- 
tural labour question would appear premature. 


HE great expansion of output in world production during the 
last hundred and fifty years is due to technical invention 
and scientific investigation. But invention and investigation were 
until recently applied only to machinery, mechanical power, or 
in other similar directions. The well-known American engineer, 
Taylor, was the first systematically to examine how to use human 
labour more effectively. Taylor’s leading idea was that there 
must be one best way of doing a job and that this way is to be 
found by planned investigation of all the productive factors 
involved!. 
When applied to his examination of human labour this idea 
resulted in the following principles : 
(1) to investigate not only the operation as a whole but to 


' Cf. J. Watpspurcer : Die Rationalisierung der Arbeit, p. 47. Berne, Grunau, 
1924. 
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examine the single movements of which it consists, finding out 
what movements are necessary and what ought to be a oided: 

(2) to examine what character tools and machinery should 
have (for example. the size of the shovel, speed of the machine) 
in order to give the best output together with human labour done 
in the right way, i.e. with the right movements ; to examine location 
of equipment with a view to avoiding all unnecessary fatigue or 
delay for the workers; 

(3) to transfer all work which has not positively to be carried 
out by the worker to a special bureau and to replace foremen 
controlling many different sorts of work by specialists each control- 
ling one single part of the work ; 

(4) to find out how much time is needed to carry out single 
movements and thereby also the time needed for the whole 
operation, and to demand that in future the work shall be carried 
out in that time ; 

(5) to encourage or compel all workers to keep up that speed 
by paying premiums for speed, and to dismiss those workers who 
cannot keep the speed demanded of a first-class worker, thus 
securing a specially selected staff. 


From the Taylor system has developed what is called scientific 
management, which in its widest sense means that nothing in an 
undertaking must be left to chance, but that the most rational 
way of doing everything must be examined. There exist various 
systems of scientific management, and though it cannot be said 
that the Taylor system in its original form has been adopted by 
them all, the great attention paid to labour by Taylor is still, and 
will remain, one of the leading ideas in all such work. 

The importance of making agriculture familiar with this idea 
of labour management is obvious. Agriculture is an industry in 
which labour cost often exceeds 40 per cent. cf all production 
costs'. But detailed studies seem hitherto to have been under. 
taken in only one country, namely, Germany. Germany is one 
of the countries having the best chance of obtaining good results 
in this direction ; the idea of scientific management will always 
be most applicable on large-scale farms and in such farms Germany 
is especially rich. 

The first to succeed in drawing attention to the possibility of 


’ Cf., for example, farm accounts published in Denmark, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land. See also, for Germany, G. StreGeR : Der Mensch in der Landwirtschaft, 
pp. 102 et seg.; Berlin, Parey, 1922. 
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introducing Taylor principles in agriculture was Professor Seedorf, 
now of Géttingen, at that time general manager of the Agricultural 
Chamber in the province of Brandenburg. In a pamphlet! published 
in 1919 he discussed the improvement of agricultural labour and 
the training of the land worker with special regard to the Taylor 
system. He demanded a special institute founded to carry out 
tool studies and time and motion studies in agriculture; and 
shortly afterwards, in 1920, and partly owing to the initiative 
of Dr. Seedorf, an experimental station, under the direction of 
Professor Derlitzki, was established at Pommritz in Saxony, 
through the collaboration of the Government of Saxony and the 
Estates of the Niederlausitz. The purpose of the station was 
“through critical and systematic investigations to improve the 
element labour in agriculture, so that with as little application 
of energy as need be as much and as good work as possible be 
done, and that consequently the amount of labour used and its 
result stand in a favourable relation to each other? ”. 

Interest developed quickly in the following years. In April 1924 
the Agricultural Central Association in Kénigsberg created a special 
department for the study of farm labour. The Prussian Govern- 
ment has placed an experimental farm at Oldenburg (near Lands- 
berg ander Warthe) chiefly at the disposal of experimental tests of 
this kind, and in Brunswick an institute for the science of farm 
labour has been founded in connection with the University of 
Géttingen. Since April 1924 a special monthly periodical, Die 
Landarbeit, has been published, which appears as annex to the 
Deutsche landwirtschajtliche Presse*. 

If the “ Taylor system ” in manufacturing industry is no real 
system, and if it is impossible in industry to trace the limits of 





* Dr. Seeporr : Die Vervolikomnnung der Lindarheit und die bessere Ausbild 
ung der Landarbetter unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung dea Taylor-Systems. Berlin, 
Deutsche Landbuchhandlung, 1919. 

* Der land- und forstwirtschafiliche Arbeitgeber, 10 May 1924. 

* An enquiry undertaken by the International Labour Office among agricultural 
personalities and institutions showed that neither the Taylor system nor the 
other forms of scientific management were known to have been introduced in 
agriculture in Belgium, Spain, France (a few experiments during the war), Italy, 
or Great Britain. In Groat Britain some attempts seem, however, to have been 
made. Several institutions undertake studies on farm management, chiefly on 
the basis of cost accounts, which sometimes also touch the organisation of labour 
and especially the employment of a constant amount of labour during the year 
(cf. Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture, Oct. 1925). Further, the Department 
of Agriculture of the University of Leeds states that “‘ while it has not yet been 
possible to do much in the direction of making detailed motion studies, the general 
distribution and organisation of labour ( uan, horse, and tractor) are carefully 
watched and labour-saving methods advocated wherever possible. ”’ 
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“ scientific management ”, the same is the case when these ideas 
are transferred to agriculture. The first German authors on this 
subject wrote of “ Taylorism ” and agriculture. But soon a new 
name already used in the title of this article, namely, the “ science 
of farm labour ” (Landarbeitslehre), became popular. The scope 
of this was more and more extended until it was held to comprise 
all labour relations. At the same time Taylorism and systems of 
scientific management are not felt as being the only base for the 
new science, but a connection has been sought with earlier authors 
on agriculture, even as far back as Thaer and von Thiinen, tracing 
the source of the new science to the general science of farm organi- 
sation, an idea further pursued by Aeroboe'. 

In another direction it has been realised that the science of 
farm labour cannot develop without the help of the sciences of 
physiology and psychology, both sciences when applied being 
generally comprised under the name of “ psychotechnics ’ 
Dr. Steding? was the first to describe systematically the importance 
and the possibilities of applying psychotechnical methods to the 
improvement of farm work. 


In Austria the idea has gained some ground. Some large-scale farmers try 
to employ the Taylor system, but no experimental stations or associations 
occupying themselves with this question yet exist. In Czechoslovakia the National 
Committee on Scientific Management, established in 1926, is a Committee of 
twelve members, of whom four represent agriculture ; it proposes to devote itself 
systematically to problems of scientific management, and is in touch with the 
Czechoslovak Academy of Agriculture. In Poland the first attempts were made 
a few years ago and some lectures on the subject have been given. During the year 
1925 an agricultural section was created at the Institute for the Scientific Organ- 
isation of Labour at Warsaw, which now publishes its special periodical : Orgu- 
nizacja Pracy Rolnictwie. Polish book literature does not yet exist ; some trans- 
lations of foreign books have, however, appeared. (Communication from the 
Institute for the Scientific Organisation of Labour.) 

In Sweden there is an association which wishes to take up investigations on the 
efficiency of various labour methods, and in Finland an agricultural labour efficiency 
association exists which seems to work on the lines of Taylor’s system and which 
has met with great interest among Finnish farmers. (Svenska Dagbladet, 26 March 
1925; Hufvudstabsbladet, 13 Dec. 1924.) 

In the United States some results have been obtained and the introduction 
of the Taylor system in the sugar cultivation of the Philippine Islands has been 
successful. 

At the International Congress on the Scientific Organisation of Labour 
held in Brussels in October 1925, a paper was read on the principles of the scien- 
tific organisation of agricultural labour, and at the General Assembly of the 
International Agricultural Institute, held in Rome in April 1926, a note was also 
read on the study of the scientific organisation of agricultural labour. Both papers 
were short and did not go into the question in detail. 

‘ F. Avrosor : “ Die Bedeutung der Landarbeitsforschung in Gegenwart 
und Zukunft”, in Mitteilungen der Deutschen Landwirtschaftsgesellschaft, 1925, 
No. 34. 

* F. Srepine : “ Bedeutung und Anwendungsméglichkeiten psychotech- 
nischer Methoden zur Férderung der Landarbeit ”’, in Landwirtschaftliche Jahr- 
biicher, LXI. Band, Heft 6. Berlin, Parey. 1926. 
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The present article proposes to outline the leading ideas which 
at present govern the science of farm labour in Germany’. 


I 
® 

When first the decision is taken on any farm to pay more than 
usual attention to the way in which work is carried out, it 
will nearly always be found that many improvements are possible in 
labour operations, even without elaborate studies. At the outset 
many alterations were undertaken on the Pommritz farm at small 
expense, and have meant much saving of labour; incidentally 
it may be mentioned that the Pommritz farm is still managed 
as a commercial proposition. 

Waste of unproductive labour must be cut down as far as 
possible by practical lay-out of buildings. Things which belong 
together must be near each other. Aeroboe mentions as a deterrent 
example a farm he visited in which the poultry were kept in seven 
places and the pigs in two, while the pig kitchen was arranged 
far away in the sheep sheds*. At Pommritz the fodder store was 
originally in the same building as the threshing floor. while the 
granary was above the sheds ; now the granary has changed places 
with the fodder-store ; the result is that the interior transport 
distance for grain and fodder has been reduced from 230 to 
24 metres*. Other easy changes in the buildings were also made. 
But it has to be admitted that the difficulty in the way of improve- 
ment is that European farm buildings often date a hundred years 
hack'. 

Again, without great changes or a new lay-out, much saving 
of labour can be effected by introducing greater orderliness and 
care. It is not fortuitous that so many authors on farm manage- 
ment have to mention the need for taking care of tools, for keeping 


' Since this article was written a book has appeared under the title Berichte 
itber Landarbeit (Vol. L. edited by Prof. Derlitzki ; Stuttgart, Franck’sche Verlags- 
buchhandlung, 1927) which sums up the present state of the science of farm labour 
in Germany. By the kindness of the editor an advance proof of part of this book 
was received by the International Labour Office shortly before the final revision 
of the present article. 

* F. Arrosor, in Mitteilungen der Deutschen Landwirtschaftsgesellschaft, 
22 Aug. 1925. 

* Prof. DerurtzK1, in Die Landarbeit, May 1924. Berlin, Varey. 

* The important influence of the lay-out of the farm buildings has already 
been referred to in this /.eview in another article (cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. XIII, No. 3, March, 1926, pp. 309-326 : ** The Influence of Machinery on 
Agricultural Conditions in North America *’, by W. A. Rippe.t). 
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together those which are used together, for keeping them in repair, 
oiled and cleaned, for keeping them at all and not merely letting 
them lie about in the fields and get rusty. On larger farms it 
might pay to have a special tool repairer, and if his hours were 
arranged differently from that of the other men, he could sharpen 
and oil during the midday rest. , 

The topography of the farm also plays a considerable part. 
Distances must be made as short as possible, fields must be reduced 
in number to the strict minimum, and their shape be made as 
regular as possible. In Europe there are, of course, historica! 
reasons for the inconvenient shapes of the areas which are under 
cuitivation. At Pommritz the number of fields was reduced from 
40 to 15. An experiment showed that a field of 4 morgen’, the two 
sides of which had been irregular but have since been made rect 
angular, required 24 per cent. less labour for ploughing, 19 per cent. 
less for cultivating, 38 per cent. for harrowing, 40 per cent. fo: 
drilling, and 38 per cent. for hoeing®. If necessary such adjust 
ments must be made through exchange with neighbouring farms, 
though it is perhaps utopian to touch on such points when so much 
simple restriping work is still outstanding. 

Another point is to arrange crop rotation so as to ensure a 
regular distribution of labour effort through the year and avoid 
any exaggerated peak of the labour load. 

The large question of replacing Jabour by machinery will not 
be discussed here, but it may be pointed out that small remedies 
sometimes give great relief to labour and have much effect in 
reducing unproductive effort. Examples from Pommritz may 
again be quoted. The usual way of sorting potatoes, where the 
women kneel or squat or rest their weight on the calf of the leg, 
was esteemed unsatisfactory. They were first given a rake with 
which to collect the potatoes, later a stool, and finally also a tray 
on to which the potatoes were shovelled; they now had the 
potatoes at a convenient height. The result was an increase in 
output of from 10 to 35 per cent. (counting in the labour of shovel- 
ling), according to the quality of the potatoes. At the same time, 
the work was made more agreeable for the women. Women who 
had hitherto abstained from this work because their build was 
unsuited to the difficult position now began to do it regularly. 

Other efforts have been made at Pommritz to ease the labourer’s 


* | morgen = 0.631] acres. 
* Berichte tiber Landarbeit, Voi. 1, p. 15. 
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work in the field either by giving him a seat on the machine or 
by coupling on a separate wheeled riding-seat'. It is a fact that 
a man walking behind a 2.5 metre drill over a field of 714 hectares 
expends labour amounting to a walk of 30 kilometres, and that 
in loose soil. The fear expressed that a riding-seat will put too 
much strain on the horses is often exaggerated, especially when 
the machine has large wheels. A 3-metre seed-drill at Pommritz 
with rather narrow wheels needed a pulling power of 225 kilograms 
without equipment, and of 250 kilegrams with equipment, the 
equipment consisting of not less than three persons ; the driver 
and the controller each had his seat and for the cleaner a running 
board had been placed on the machine. A further advantage of 
such arrangements is that the machine is not slowed down because 
the workers have to walk treading in the loose soil. 

In describing these improvements Professor Derlitzki draws 
attention to the fact that it is quite accidental whether an agricul- 
tural machine is provided with a seat or not. It depends mostly 
upon whether its origin is American. In spite of the fear sooften 
expressed of exhausting the horses by placing a seat on the 
machine, he has never known a case where the seat arranged by 
the manufacturer has been detached by the farmer. 

Many changes of the type of which examples have been given 
show at a glance the improvement they make in working conditions. 
But in some cases exact observation is needed before such advantage 
can be substantiated. These changes mark the beginning of a 
rational study of labour methods on the lines of the Taylor system. 
The possibility of introducing tool, motion, and time studies in 
agriculture on the Taylor system will now be examined. 


iit 


Every person beginning a new and hitherto untried task will 
find himself unable to do it in the same way, or with the same 
ease, as the worker who has been doing it for some time. He will 
use too many muscles, and quickly tire. In course of time he will 
become trained, or rather habituated, having learnt to omit some 
movements or to substitute others, while the muscles (and nerves) 
specially required for his task will have developed. He may get 
some hints from the older workers, but not many, because even 


' Prof. Deriirzxi, in Die Landarbeit, Sept. 1926 
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the older workers have no exact knowledge of the single movements 
which go to make up the carrying out of the task. Their movements 
are dictated by instinct or “ feel ”?. 

It is very uncertain that the best manner of doing work is 
found in this way. Indeed, the chances are actually diminished 
by the capacity of the human worker to adapt himself to a custom- 
ary method, even a bad one, and to become so practised in it that 
he gradually regards it as the most effective which could be 
proposed. Thus a number of skilled jobs continue to be badly 
performed. The great gap between good and bad agricultural 
practice, and the too frequent prevalence of awkward movements, 
ignurant waste of muscle power, and bad work, is emphasised in 
a little book written by an English observer*, who describes himself 
as having been brought up in a district where the quintessence of 
traditional skill in his country was to be found. He preaches what 
may be called the gospel of skill. But his practical advice is founded 
on a selection of empiric observations such as occur to the ex- 
perienced craftsman, backed by the application of certain mechanical 
principles. He makes no pretence of analysing motions by experi- 
mental methods and certainly not of controlling his results by 
scientific measurement of output or of fatigue. Such a codification 
of the traditional experience of the craftsman — the author 
significantly uses the word “ artist ”» — is no doubt of use, but 
it is far from solving the problem of the best way to work. 

_ The experiments of Taylor and his successors, during which 
by the help of a developed technique (photography, cinemato- 
graphy, glowing lamps on the limbs of the worker, etc.) the motions 
of workers were examined in every detail, showed how unfinished 
are the methods of human physical labour. The classical example 
is the Gilbreth study of bricklaying, where the movements were 
reduced from 18 to 5 and the daily output per worker was increased 
from 1,000 bricks to 2,700. The art of bricklaying has been known 
for centuries ; the systematic study of about twenty years never- 
theless resulted in tripling the productivity of the bricklayer. 

The question arises whether studies of this kind can be of any 
use in agriculture. In that occupation, as in so many others, it 
has been observed that several workers at the same job seldom 


* STEDING : loc. cit., p. 813. 
Sie W. J. MaLpen : Physical Culture in Farm Work. A Systematic Training 
for Workers on the Land. London, Vinton, not dated. 92 pp. 
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make the same movements, or at the same time!. There would 
appear then to be a field for observation. 

The simple method employed by Taylor himself, namely 
observation of the cleverest worker, seems easily applicable on 
every large farm. Steding gives beet work as an example. It will 
be found that it is not always the strongest person who obtains 
the best results; often the weaker person is more successful by 
reason of his or her better adjusted movements. The same details 
as Taylor noted when examining shovel work, namely, the location 
of the worker relative to the work, the best attitude of the body 
and the feet, the best distance between the hands on the shovel 
handle, etc., must be investigated in order to find out how to 
construct a movement preferable to that which is at present 
employed. If it is found, for example, that backward hoeing is 
superior to forward hoeing. only backward hocing must be tolerated 
for the future. The extension of the commoner agricultural opera- 
tions all over the world is so great that even the most trivial 
economies should be worth while. 

Better results are of course obtained when such motion studies 
are carried out scientifically. A few examples will be quoted of 
results cbtained at Pommritz where, for instance, various opera- 
tiens for the harvesting of grains have been examined. Thus 
some of the methods of plaiting hands for the sheaves (most!y in 
the field) in use in Germany have been examined. One method 
(not much known in Germany, by the way) proved to be definitely 
superior to the others. Giving the index of 100 to the output 
obtained by this method, three very common methods got the 
indexes 78, 62, and 58 respectively. Five ways of gathering up the 
sheaf and binding it in its own straw were also studied and also 
proved to differ distinctly from each other in the time they took. 
A female worker, who was generally considered very clever and 
quick, took 40 seconds to gather up and bind a sheaf in its own 
straw. After having been taught the method which had proved 
to be the best, and after one day’s training, she took only 
30 seconds?. ‘The placing of the basket for loading potatoes on top 
of a pair of steps which had been specially constructed to fit. the 
cart for another purpose, instead of in the cart beside or behind 
the loader, resulted in the elimination of a tiresome turning move- 
ment of the body®. 


' Cf. SEEpDoRF : op. cit., p. 4. 
* Prof. Dertrrzkt and Dr. WEBER, in Die Landarbeil, June 1924. 
* Prof. Dertrrz«t, in Die Landarbeit, Sept. 1926. 
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But even the advocates of Taylorism admit that the possibility 
of successful motion studies is far more limited in agriculture 
than in industry’. In the first place, nearly all work dealing with 
animals, and a good deal of work dealing with the care cf plants, 
must be excluded. In the second place, the variation of conditions 
—- weather, season, soil, quantity and quality of crops — is much 
greater and more disconcerting in agriculture than in industry. 
On the other hand, and this is an important consideration, it may 
often be possible to apply results obtained in industry almost 
directly to agriculture ; shovel work, for example, seems to be 
the same in both, 


IV 


In close connection with motion studies stands examination 
of the most suitable tools, i.e. experiments to find the best shape 
of tool, giving the highest output with the least effort. Again, 
very small alterations may effect large improvements. It is saving 
of labour that all handles, for instance, should be made to move 
in the same direction as the part of the machine which they control, 


screws should all turn the same way, or the thread be indicated 
by an arrow, and screws and spare parts be standardised, etc. 
This standardisation of tools and machines, which has made 
rapid progress in mechanical industry, is no doubt much needed in 
agriculture*?. But will it be possible to find the really best form of 
agricultural implements ? Is not the great variety of agricultural 
tools which exists the result of different local conditions ? It has 
been estimated that over 600 different tools are used in Germany 
alone for potato lifting. At the Kénigsberg agricultural exhibition 
in the year 1925 47 entirely different rakes were shown. A map 
was exhibited giving the distribution of various forms of rake 
throughout Germany ; it resembled a political map of the Thirty 
Years’ War’. Different implements are sometimes the product of 
different races or habits. A curious little instance is quoted. In 
Baden, north of the Murg, there lives a Frankish population; 
south of the river, an Allemanic. The agricultural conditions in 





21 W. Liipers : Die Erh hung der landwirtschajtlichen Arbeiisleistungen durch 
Anwendung des Taylor-Systems (Berlin, Parey, 1924), p. 8; SEKDOKF: op. cit., p. 11; 
Stepine : loc. cit., p. $14. 

2 Die Landarbeit, Oct. 1924. 

* Idem, June 1925, 
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the two districts are identical, but the Allemans turn their hay 
with a wooden fork, while the rest of Baden uses a rake’. Seedorf 
seems to be right when he states that the cutting of rye and wheat 
on small farms in southern Germany cannot be so different from 
the same work in northern Germany as to justify the big difference 
in the scythes used: some forms must be superior to others. 

Yet one best type can hardly be found foreach tool. Geograph- 
ical differences in tool usage often have their base in different 
agricultural conditions. Steding underlines this fact?. Moreover, 
while there seems in that case to be a wide field for improve- 
ment, it is important to note that improvement will not necessarily 
mean, as might be inferred from the preceding paragraph, decrease 
in the number of forms in use. On the contrary, there may even 
be an increase. For it is often the case that, while numberless 
different rakes are used on different farms, on’ any particular farm 
the same rake is used for quite different operations, for some of 
which another form would perhaps be much more suitable*. To 
have the best tools for each operation will mean a greater capital 
investment. The question is far from being solved merely by con- 
struction of the best implements. 

In practice, the best immediate improvement would perhaps 
be effected by popularisation of good existing forms of tools and 
also of minor improvements. Notes on such subjects are, of course, 
to be found scattered throughout agricultural periodicals, though 
probably agricultural shows — especially travelling shows — are 
in some ways a more efficient form of propaganda. The concen- 
tration of written information in a small special periodical with 
illustrations, as is done in Germany‘, would appear a good plan. 
The descriptions are more systematic and complete, and of better 
quality, and the reader no doubt receives a training on the whole 
subject. 

Again, as in motion study, there is a good deal which might 
be borrowed or adapted from mechanical industry or other trades. 
It has been asked why, for instance, agricultural workers should 
use a scoop with the handle extending outside, instead of the 
easier and more efficient scoop employed by the miller and the 
baker, where the handle extends inside, over the body of the scoop 


' Idem, Feb. 1926. 

* STepine, in Lite Landarbeit, Dec. 1924. 
* SEEDORF : op. cit., p. 11. 

* Die Landarbeit. 
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itself.1_ And for shovelling beets, is it not at least probable that 
a shovel with a capacity of 9% kilograms, the weight which 
Taylor found best for shovelling ore, might not here be the best 
too*? 

The judgment of experience is once more perhaps not the 
right judgment, and scientific experimental investigation would 
give new results. Even a preliminary investigation on a farm, 
conducted on careful lines, may be of great use*. But when the 
conditions are complicated it must be left to a scientific institution 
to do the necessary research work, if only because implement 
studies are almost inseparable from motion studies. 

It is the intention of the Pommritz Institute to carry out a 
systematic examination of agricultural tools in all the various forms 
which are found in Germany. Their great number makes these 
studies extremely difficult. In the field only a rough grouping 
of tools can be attempted and extreme forms eliminated. More 
detailed study must be carried out under experimental conditions‘. 
Investigation so far undertaken into the form of rakes has resulted 
in the construction of a rake which seems to be superior to other 
existing forms. Scythes have also been examined, and as a result 
of detailed sugar-beet harvest studies a beet-lifting machine has been 
constructed which has been successful®. 

At the Masaryk Institute at Prague investigation has been 
made, under conditions excluding disturbance by other factors, 
of the different resistances offered by the soil to the penetration of 
the solid and of the pierced spade’*. 


Vv 


Tool and motion studies alike have to be carried out as output 
and time studies, i.e. the values of various; motions and various 
tools have to be compared with each other in relation either to the 
amount of output produced per time unit, or to the amount of time 
required per output unit. But besides being an aid to tool and 


+ Die Landarbeit, June 1925. 

* Srepinc : loc. cit. (Landwirtschajftliche J thrbiicher), p. 810. 

s Such an investigation on the best shape, size, and weight of spades for shovel- 
ling grain is described in Die Landarbeit, Oct. 1925. 

‘ Prof. DeruitzK1, in Die Liandarbeit, July 1924. 

5 Der Land- u. Forstwirtschaftliche Arbeitgeber, 30 Nov. 1924. 

* Paper read by J. Racek at the International Congress on the Scientific 
Organisation of Labour held in Brussels in October 1925. 
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motion studies time studies have a value in themselves in two 
directions. 

In the first place, the most suitable period of time from the 
point of view of efficiency —-what may be called optimum time — 
has to be found for working, and also the optimum distribution of 
work and rest within the working day. Distribution covers more 
than this ; it also covers the best relations between the single periods 
of uninterrupted motion and the pauses separating them — in other 
words, the best pace for work ; for just as there exists an optimum 
relation between work and rest, so there also exists an optimum 
relation between the single motion-complex and the pause 
which elapses between that and the starting of the next series of 
motions. In the following section we shall see what is ideally the 
best way of approaching this difficult question. In practice the 
only possible way has hitherto been to measure the effect of the 
distribution of work and rest, and the effect of speed, on output. 

To arrive at optimum time Taylor very carefully examined the 
time needed for each single motion ; by adding these he found the 
minimum time necessary for the whole motion-complex, and then 
proceeded to find the best ascertainable figure for supplementary 
time, ie. for the pauses between the motion-complexes, etc. It 
may at once be stated that similar studies are impossible in agri- 
culture ; conditions of work are not sufficiently constant. In manu- 
facturing industry the work often remains constantly in the same 
place, the material treated is homogeneous, etc. In agriculture it 
isnot so. The character of the soil varies from one part to another, 
the number of plants to a square foot changes, and soon. Larger 
units must therefore be chosen, but even when the problem has to 
be treated in this more elementary way, it seems still possible to 
obtain valuable results. 

In agriculture Steding thinks it possible to classify operations 
according to their type, duration, and liability to cause fatigue, 
and then, on this classification, to fix a certain percentage of sup- 
plementary time which should be sufficient, when added to the net 
time taken for the operation, to make up optimum time. 

There is a second direction — and it is a very important one — 
in which time studies have a positive value in themselves, and not 
merely as a register for motion or tool studies. This is the simple 
substantiation of the actual time (as distinguished from any ques- 
tion of optimum time) used for an operation. The problem is to 
discover not what time ought to be taken but what time habitually 
is taken when work is carried on at a good normal speed. Such 
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time studies are indispensable with a view both to a more rational! 
wage system and to a more rational organisation of the farm ; 
they are, in fact, the fundamental base for scientific management 
in agriculture. Indeed, the simple substantiation of actual time 
taken for operations is at present, and must for a long time remain, 
the most feasible object of time studies in agriculture. 

Here again the employment of larger units than in manufactur- 
ing industry will be necessary. But the use of larger units tempts 
to the use of rouzh-and-ready methods. The operations must be 
properly divided into their component parts. It is of no use to 
know that it took three men 55 minutes to load a cart with manure, 
drive to the field and empty the cart and return to the farm, if 
calculations are subsequently to be applied to a field placed at 
another distance from the farm. It would be necessary to know 
exactly how much time was needed for loading the cart, how much 
for driving to the field with the loaded cart, how much to unload 
it, how much to drive back again with the empty cart. Only 
thus will it be possible to make calculations for fields at other 
distances, always assuming that the work is carried out with the 
same number of men and in the same way. Further, all the con- 
ditions under which the workis carried out and which may have an 
influence must be carefully studied, e.g. the weather, the condition 
of the manure, of the roads, of the field, etc. The same studies 
must be made under varying conditions, so that effects can be 
calculated exactly and a computation of the necessary corrections 
arrived at. 

When the units chosen for observation represent net work time, 
the supplementary time needed for turning from one part of the 
operation to another and for covering inevitable small! disturbances 
must also be found. Farmers hitherto applying time studies have 
often been content with estimates on this point', but a more system- 
atic study is quite possible. At Pommritz the time used for 
hoeing each row of beets and the time lost before starting the 
next row was noted. The percentage of the latter (supplementary 
time) to the former (operation time) was found to be 4.3 per cent’. 
It is believed that this figure may be considered as more or less 
constant for similar working conditions. It should be possible to 
establish this result and use it, thus avoiding further laborious 


observations on this point. 


1 See below, p. 400. 
* P. Hesse: Die B’stimmungen lan twirtschaftlicher Arbeitsleistung:-n mit Hilfe 
von Arleitssiudi-n, p. 47. Bor.ia, 1925. 
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Perhaps it will also be possible through studies at anexperiment- 
al sta ion to measure the effe t of d ffereat accidental factors, e.g. 
the number of beets p-r acre, so that singe farms can use these 
resu'ts for adiusting the t-me-scales drawn up in a year when, 
for instance, the crop wis th'mier. 

The experiments on the hoeing of beets at Pommritz, instead 
of only substantiating actual supplementary time, could have been 
enlarged to find optimum supplementary time and in this way 
enter into the more detailed type of time studies as defined in the 
opening paragraphs of this section. The optimum relation can also 
be obtained by changing the size of the unit of work in a way which 
is easy in agriculture ; e.g. the length of the row of beet to be hoed 
without interruption may be extended: Experiments at Pomm- 
ritz showed that in draught work with horses the output per hour 
increased the longer it was possible to drive without turning. This 
is easy to understand, because the turning with horses and machin- 
ery is notoriously a long and unproductive operation. But it is 
interesting to note that the opposite rule would perhaps seem 
to govern manual work. The experiments are complicated, and 
in spite of having been continued for several years have not yet 
led to any definite result!. It might look as though the two rules 
mentioned would result in contradictory demands on the topo- 
graphy of the farm, but in the case of manual work it is always 
possible to split the field into convenient sections as required. 

The difficulties of undertaking time studies in agriculture are 
many, as will easily be understood. If the results which may be 
obtained promise to be somewhat elementary, it must be remembered 
that in an industry where time measurement of vperations has 
hitherto been almost nil, even initial computations may have a 
surprising practical value. 


VI 


Motion studies, too} studies, and time studies have above been 
treated quite separately, though in fact they are intimately linked 
up with each other and are only various aspects of the same problem 
namely, the best relation between labour and itstask. The separ- 
ate study of motion, tools, and time is, however, general throughout 
the literature of Taylorism and may find its explanation in the 
one-sided way in which the relation between labour and its task 





2 Berichte iiber Landarbeit, Vol. I, p. 16. 
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has often been looked upon, without regard to the possible bad 
effects to the worker caused by the working methods demanded. 
In opposition to this private and economic point of view stands 
the wish of society — to get the maximum output of labour not 
during a certain period but during the whole life of the human 
being producing labour. This cannot be fulfilled unless regard be 
had to his physical condition. 

It is evident that the demand for sparing the organism can lead 
to just the same extreme as the demand for utmost utilisation. 
The golden mean would be, instead of demanding maximum output, 
to demand optimum output, i.e. maximum output with the use of 
minimum energy. What must be found is consequently the fatigue 
caused by the task performed. 

We have already touched on the fatigue problem when under 
time studies the distribution of rest and motion during the work was 
dealt with. It is obvious that Taylor also had to pay attention 
to the fact that an over-tired worker often does more damage than 
good work. From the more social point of view which we are now 
applying, not only time studies but also motion and tool studies 
are fatigue studies in their relation to the human being. Once this 
is acknowledged, however, the engineer or the agriculturalist ceases 
to be the proper person to treat these questions : it must be left 
to the physiologist to find the principal laws. 

It is possible to undertake direct fatigue studies by measuring 
through respirators the amount of carbon dioxide breathed out 
during work. Such studies are carried out at various physiolcgical 
institutions under experimental conditions. Studies of this kind 
demand much time, and as they have only recently been started 
the results are still small. Professor Atzel, of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Institute for Physiological Studies in Berlin, who has principally 
been followed in this section, thinks that it is already possible to 
give hints which have a scientific basis and which may be of help 
during practical execution of work!. Among such hints may be 
mentioned : 

(1) the strong muscle groups should be used for heavy work, 
the weak groups for easy work ; 

(2) all static work, e.g. keeping a burden still at arm’s 
length, must be avoided as far as possible ; 

(3) loads must be carried so that their centre of gravity 
is vertically above the supporting plane base of the body. 


* Prof. Atzet, in Die Landarbeit, July, Aug., and Oct. 1925. 
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These rules are common to all labour, consequently also to 
agricultural labour, but, of course, “ theoretical results must be 
made useful to practical farming through suitable mediating in- 
stitutes ”. Thus Professor Derlitzki notes, in commenting on the 
uncomfortable position described above of the women engaged in 
potato-sorting work, that ‘‘ this so-called static work demands, as 
we know from the works of Professor Atzel, a very great amount 
of power and energy, without any positive labour being executed "'. 


VII 


The importance of psychological factors in influencing labour is 
not less than that of physiological factors. The farmer working 
on his own account knows that his will to work is stimulated through 
his direct interest, both financial and moral, in the result of his 
work. The paid worker, though pleasure in a good result is not 
without importance in his case also, has not the same financial 
interest in the results ; his interest lies in his own earning capacity. 
It follows that different forms of wage payment may have a dif- 
ferent influence on his will to work. 

The most common wage form in agriculture is the time wage. 
The period on which the time wage is based varies in agriculture 
from a year toan hour. The time wage does not directly evoke the 
will to work. When time rates are paid, there is no minimum 
amount of work or standard of efficiency formally indicated : 
any dereliction of duty is a matter of discipline or dismissal, and 
cannot be dealt with by means of reduction of earnings. The 
worker can only vary his earnings by striking a fresh bargain as to 
the number of hours to be worked or the rate per hour, day, week, 
or year ; this is, in effect, to enter on a fresh contract. Time wages 
are therefore fixed wages. 

The same is the case with the task or job wage. The task or 
job wage is a fixed wage for a specified task or job. Whereas under 
time wages the time was specified and the job was not, under task 
or job wages the ‘ob is specified and the time is not. A good example 
of a task wage is that given to the shepherd for his tending cf a 
certain number of sheep throughout the year. In the task or job 
wage there is a certain minimum standard of efficiency implied : 
but again, as with time wages, a dereliction of duty is not punish- 





' Die Landarbeit, Sept. 1926. 
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able by deduction from earnings, but only by discipline or dismissal. 
Exactly in the same way an excess of duty or zeal cannot be reward- 
ed by an addition to earnings. This is so inconvenient, especially 
in the skilled work to which the task wage is often applied, that 
various indirect means are sought to remedy it. The most common 
are forms of reward which closely approach profit-sharing, such as 
the old system, still quite common, of allowing the shepherd to 
take so many lambs out of the increase of the flock, etc. Such 
rewards are really forms of payment by results superimposed on a 
fixed wage. They are premiu'ns for special care at the work, but 
they differ from real payments by results in that they do not 
depend entirely on the efforts of the worker, but also on natural 
factors outside his influence. 

This is usually not the ces* in payment by results, the simplest 
form of which is the piece wage. The two principal advantages of 
piece wages are, for the employer, that he does not pay more for a 
certain amount of work than he can calculate in advance, and, for 
the worker, that his wages advance in proportion to his output. 
Within the limits of possible effort the worker is able of his own 
volition to increase his earnings, and the mere possibility of earning 
more will quicken his pace. 

Payment by results in the form of piece rates causes the earnings 
of the worker to depend on the output only; he gains the same 
whether he uses two or three hours to finish, say, 10 units of his 
task. What Taylor wanted, however, was to get the worker to 
work at a speed determined by means of time, motion, and tool 
studies. For this purpose he arranged the wages rates so that the 
worker obtained higher earnings the nearer he came to execut_ng 
his work within this ascertained period. The difference between 
straightforward payment of piece rates and such systems is that, 
under piece rates, the worker is remunerated for all extra effort 
surpassing the normal effort put forth under time rates, while, 
under a Taylor system, he gets no real advantage from his extra 
effort until after he has already reached a certain performance, 
which performance often exceeds that at which he would have 
stopped under pure piece rates. 

There is no occasion to examine here how Taylor principles 
have been carried out in manufacturing practice. Conditions in 
agriculture differ too much from those in manufacturing industry, 
and in any case examples from agriculture explain themselves. 

Of all improvements proposed by the advocates of Taylorism 
in agriculture payment by results has been received with the greatest 
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interest. Piece rates, of course, have long been known to agricul- 
ture, but in general their application has been rather limited. In 
his book on the science of farm organisation Aeroboe has a chapter 
on wage forms, where he discusses carefully piece rates and also 
various forms of premium or bonus : for example, a bonus for the 
quality of the work, for economy with raw materials, for good 
upkeep of machinery and tools. But he considers the possibility 
of applying piece rates rather limited and does not think it possible 
to apply premiums as a means to augment the output of labour : 
“ they are ex hypothesi remuneration for special care at the work ?”. 
This was written in 1920, but the point of view expressed is not 
shared to-day by many employers in German agriculture. To-day 
the tendency is to introduce payment by results wherever possible’. 

Apart from simple piece rates, the form of payment by results 
most under discussion is the ‘‘ premium task wage”, i.e. an extra wage 
given as a premium for a task performed. The worker is guaran- 
teed his usual daily earnings; but he gets an extra premium for 
performing a certain amount of work fixed beforehand. The forms 
in which this extra wage or premium can be paid are various. In 
some cases the premium can be given as more spare time to the 
worker; when he has completed a certain amount of work (his 
“task ”) he is free. This advantage is often appreciated by 
smallholders doing paid work for others or by female workers with 
homes. At the Pommritz Institute, where payment by results in 
various forms has proved its efficiency in augmenting the output 
of labour’, the spare-time premium has been given to women plaiting 
straw bands, with the result that, instead of producing 300 pieces 
in 4 hours, they produced 360 pieces in 24% hours, after which they 
were free*. But as a rule the premium is paid in money. Methods 
of fixing it are best illustrated by an example. 

The worker starts with his ordinary time wage for eight hours’ 
hoeing. If he gets, say, at least 30 ares done in the eight hours, 


1 F. Arrosoe : Allgemeine Landwirtschaftliche Betriebslehre, pp. 150-179. 
Berlin, Parey, 1920. 

2 In a resolution adopted by the Association of German Employers in Agri- 
culture and Forestry in Miy 1924, the Association called on its constituent bodies 
to pay special attention to the formulation of principles governing payment of 
wages, and, with a view to raising quality and intensity of performance, to give 
consideration to a possible system of piece wages and bonuses, whether in money 
or in kind, additional to time rates, ete. (Industrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. XI, No. 7, p. 302.) 

* Cf. for examples Dr. Weser : “ Das Pensum der Landarbeiter’’, in Land 
wirtschaftliche Jahrbicher, LX. Band, Heft 4. 

¢ Communication to the International Labour Office. 
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he is paid an extra amount, say, one mark; he is then earning a 
fixed premium. Or he may get extra payment for every 5 ares 
he does beyond the thirty, say, at 50 pfennigs per 5 ares; he is 
then earning a flat-rate premium. If it is arranged that he shall 
get 50 pfennigs extra for the first 5 ares after his original 30 (ares 
31-35), 1 mark for the next 5 after that (ares 36-40), and so on, he 
is earning a progressive-rate premium. Both flat and progressive 
rate premiums may be made sliding by paying broken fractions 
of 5 ares at the actual rate fixed for those 5 ares had they been 
completed. 

In view, however, of the difficulty of finding the exact amount 
of work to be demanded under the fixed-premium system, a scale 
of some kind is preferable for both the employer and the worker. 
It will be seen that under a sliding scale the worker is bound to 
get more for every stroke he puts into the ground (though only 
after a certain amount of work has been completed ; herein lies 
the difference from the simple piece-rate system). An advantage 
of the progressive scale is that higher payment is given for greater 
fatigue, in harmony with the general rule that fatigue is cumu- 
lative. Moreover, payment increases as it becomes less necessary 
to the worker, which satisfies the well-known principle that the 
value of a wage supplement varies inversely as the total wage. 
Basic piece wages can themselves be made progressive and slid- 
ing, but it is preferable to calculate premiums separately in 
order that they may be paid in that form and without distinction 
both to permanent resident workers and to temporary day work- 
ers. The incorporation of the premium in the basic wage is apt 
to lead to dissatisfaction, as calculation and deduction have to be 
made of the estimated value of the resident worker’s permanent 
wages, which, as part of his earnings are usually in kind, is a 
tiresome and often disputed operation. 

Systems of payment by results, and perhaps more especially 
of payment by premium, are particularly well adapted to those 
situations which so often occur in agriculture when it is important 
that a quantity of work be done with a rush. In theory the 
premium sliding scale might be limitless. This may be an advantage 
where the principal point is to utilise the weather conditions, or 
where the value of the work declines considerably if it is not done 
as quickly as possible, as is the case with harvest work. At other 
times the risk of deterioration in the quality of the work when carried 
out too fast must set a limit. This is easily arranged by stop- 
ping the sliding scale at a point above which experience has 
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shown that it does not pay to force the pace. Where work is done 
with horse labour it is especially important to havesuchanarrange- 
ment in order to prevent over-driving of the horses. It is also 
possible to reject work which does not reach a certain standard 
(e.g. an improperly filled bin of hops), or even to pay anvuther 
premium on quality’ In the first case it is very advisable only to 
reject work after hearing the opinion of representatives of the 
workers. Also it is important to control the work at an early stage 
so as to avoid all doubt as to the right way of carrying it out’. 

In general, it is all-important not to lose the confidence of the 
workers. The introduction of any system of payment by results 
is often not easy, and the worker may regard it with mistrust ; 
justifiably so, when it is introduced without complete certainty 
as to scales and rates. It is therefore necessary to work out details 
very carefully beforehand. Time studies, as described above, must 
be used to ascertain the required output, and it should be remem- 
bered that the effect of premiums depends also on the relative 
part they make up of total earnings. 

Among the advantages of payment on the lines of the Taylor 
system may be couated the fact that workers are induced by a 
direct financial interest to adapt themselves to working methods 
ascertained by motion and tool studies to which they have hitherto 
been hostile. Their eyes are also opened to improvements which 
they can themselves propose. Liiders mentions the actual case 
of a harvester, who, under the influence of new systems of payment 
putting a premium on speed, suddently discovered that his reaper 
must be at once altered to enable him to drive nearer to the crop, 
having never found anything to cavil at in it before®. 

The most extensive experiments on the introduction of payment 
by results in German agriculture have been those carried out by 
the Association of Employers in Agriculture and Forestry in Silesia. 
The. Association has set up a special Committee for the study of 
farm management, which has published the results obtained on 
44 farms where payment by results had been used on various occa- 
sions. The publication® indicates the increased output of work and 
the extra gain, as compared with the previous time-wage system 
on the basis of a 10-hour working day. The experiments cover all 


1 L. W. Ries : Erziehung cu Arbeitswillen und Arbeitsfreude in der Landarbeit, 
p. 46. Borlia, Paray, 1925. 

2 Liiders : op. cit., p. 22. 

§ Zusammenstellung von Leistungslihnen in der schlesischen Landwirtschaft, 
ausgearbeitet von Dr. Georg Ferce. Breslau ; first edition 1925, fourth edition 1926. 
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kinds of work throughout the year. The purpose of the publication 
is to show the actual effect of payment by results, without claiming 
that thereby other possible systems are excluded. It is not to be 
expected that a publication of this kind, which depends for its 
information on observations made by practical farmers, should 
have altogether the character of a scientific analysis. It is inter- 
esting to see how the fourth edition has improved in comparison 
with the first. Some of the improvements were apparently the 
result of a meeting of the Committee at which criticisms and wishes 
as to further information desired were put forward by the farmers 
present’. 

The fourth edition includes a general description of each farm. 
but not of the fields on which the experiments were carried out. 
Soil, weather, crop conditions, organisation of the work, length of 
rest pauses, are not always stated. All results are stated to have 
been recalculated on the basis of 10 hours’ work. It is not indicated, 
however, for how many hours the actual observations continued. 
The present state of our knowledge of the course of intensity of a 
day’s work do_s not seem sufficient to allow such recalculations to 
be made safely. The output of the original time wages, it is stat- 
ed, would also have to be very carefully ascertained ; the exact 
way in which this was done is not, however, indicated. 

It would appear? that the Association recommends the employ- 
ment of the same method which Ries* thinks uscful in practical 
agriculture, namely, to find the time needed for the single elements 
of the work by means of time studies and to add a supplement for 
small pauses and disturbances during the work. The length of 
the supplement is, however, found by estimation and not by exact 
observation. In this way the output of w ork which may be expected 
per day without extraordinary pressure can be ascertained. 

It is not only in Silesia that interest in payment by results has 
been aroused. Die Landarbeit contains many contributions from 
practical farmers who have allowed various kinds of work to be 
carried out on that system, especially on a system of premium 
task wages. 


' Protokoll der Zweiten Sitzung des betriebswirtschaftlichen Ausschusses beim 
Land- u. Forstwirtschajtlichen Arbeitgeberverband fiir die Provinz Schlesien am 
23. Sepiember 19 5 in Breslau. 1925. 

2 Cf. the Protokoli mentioned in the preceding note;also No.2 of the Schrijten- 
reihe of the Committee, containing instructions to the managing staff on a large 
estate to acquaint them with the system of payment by results. 

° L. W. Ries : Letstung und Lohn in der Landarbeit. Berlin, Parey, 1924. 
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It is not only his interest in the remuneration offered that 
influences the will to work of the employee. Other psychological 
factors are of importance. Steding places the psychological 
factors influencing the will to work in three groups : (a) economic; 
(b) social ; and (c) instinctive’. In addition to the economic motive 
there are many social and other motives which the employer can 
release and thereby stimulate the will to work of his employees. 

It is of value if the worker can get the impression that the farmer 
himself is a man who knows his business and is able to organise the 
work on his farm ; more especially must the worker feel that the 
farmer economises the worker’s labour, that he is not given work 
which is valueless, or which appears to him valueless because its 
meaning has not been explained to him. But more can be done. 
Liiders points out? that the sole fact of demonstrating to the worker 
what ought to be his normal output (found by help of time 
studies) very often increases speed. Still better is it when the task 
is specified, so that the worker knows what he must complete. 
On the other hand, Ries*, commenting on the setting of tasks on a 
farm, draws attention to the mental depression which accompanies 
a task which, even though definite, seems to be endless, in compar- 
ison with the reactions aroused by one where the progress of the 
work can be easily ascertained. Ries recommends that the farm 
worker’s task should not be fixed for a whole week, or even for 
a whole day, but should preferably be allotted for portions of a day. 
The worker can then easily control his own work and in particular 
can, after working at piece rates, estimate in the morning what he 
will be able to earn during the day if he works at an even speed‘. 
Ries further argues that it is important to arrange work in such a 
way as to finish it off at once, and not first to perform one operation 
all over the field and then to advance to another. For instance, 
when spreading manure it is better to finish the strewing at once 
and not to let the men go over the whole field once and then have 
to go over it again for the final strewing ; such an organisation of 
the work appears to the author to be a depressing one. “ We must 
be on our guard ”, he states, “ against allowing the work to roll 


' STEDING : loc. cit., p. 793. 

* LiipERS : op. cit., p. 9. 

* Ries : Erziehung zu Arbeitswillen und Arbeitsfreude in der Landarbeit, p. 57. 
* Ibid., p. 44. 
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on, uniform and endless. On the contrary, it should be split up 
into easily recognisable portions. ” 

Weber points out that the majority of workers can only work 
when they have definite tasks to do, and that the more simple- 
minded a worker is, the easier he finds his work if his day is divided 
into portions of time'. Professor Derlitzki stresses the fact that 
to expect a good result from task fixing, tasks must be made as 
brief as possible, and lays stress on the increase of output which 
arises from the periodical self-repeating task*. Such determination 
of tasks can, of course, only be undertaken after exact time studies. 
A false estimate does much damage. If the task is fixed too large 
the worker gets depressed: if too small, he will lower his speed below 
what he could easily accomplish. In other words, good or bad 
organisation on the part of the management will also indirectly 
profoundly affect the will to work on the part of the worker’. 

Another psychological factor of importance is the presence of 
several workers working within reach of each other. No experi- 
ments as to the best distance between workers on a farm have as 
yet been carried out. If they work too close to each other, general 
conversation will ensue which will distract the attention of all. 
On the other hand, the distance should not be too great. Workers, 
like other human beings, do not like to be alone. It has been 
observed at Pommritz that workers working at time rates dislike 
being too far apart. When working at piece rates, on the other 
hand, it has often been found advisable to place them in such a 
way as to make it difficult for them to watch one another’s progress. 
In potato lifting, for instance, it is reeommended to allot not rows, 
but a square area, as it is more difficult to judge from a distance 
how far another worker has got on‘. 

The German authors on scientific management on farms deal 
much with the psychological factors which, perhaps unconsciously 
on the part of the workers, influence their efficiency. Steding' 
quotes Aeroboe, who, in his Science of Farm Organisation, says that 
the art of agriculture consists as to nine-tenths in the handling of 
people. Ries deals largely with psychological questions in his book, 
and has elsewhere* defended the introduction of works councils 


WeBER : loc. cit., p. 553. 
* Die Landarbeit, June 1925. 
STEDING : loc. cit., p. 797. 
WEBER : Joc. cit., p. 572. 
STEDING : Joc. cit., p. 806. 
Die Landarbeit, April 1925. 
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on the farm! in order to attain the confidence of the workers in 
introducing scientific management. To carry out experiments in 
this particular sphere will often be impossible, but something 
might be done by a systematic stocktaking of the relations between 
employer and employed, with a view to finding out whether they 
are not, in fact, old-fashioned and out-of-date and whether changes 
could not be introduced which would increase the worker’s self- 
respect and eliminate feelings hampering his will to work. It may 
be remarked that all that is commonly known as personnel work and 
“human relations ” is included in the programme of the Pomm- 
ritz Institute?. 


IX 


Experiments carried out at the Pommritz Institute have 
shown how important it is that work which has to be carried out 
by several workers, either simultaneously or in collaboration, 
should be distributed in the right way among them. When, 
for example, several workers are employed on the same field they 
can be employed as gang, team, or column, or, alternatively, as 


individuals. In the gang the workers execute the job in com- 
mon, all doing the same kind of work, but the amount of work 
to be carried out by each individual is not specified. In the 
team workers at different processes act together in such a way 
that the progress of the whole job depends on the progress of each 
part thereof; an example is the spreading of manure by four 
persons, two doing the rougher spreading first, and two following 
on to do the finer. The column is a group where each worker 
is given the same amount of work, and is ordered to keep pace. 
Individual work explains itself. 

This is the classification adopted by Weber in an article in 
which he publishes the results of experiments at Pommritz*. 
His conclusions are as follows. 

Gang work is to be avoided. It is difficult to control the single 
worker, and, if work is done on time rates, there is nothing to 
stimulate him ; even where work is paid at piece rates, the influence 
of the idle on the industrious worker is most unfavourable. All 


? Germany is one of the few countries where works councils exist in agriculture. 
Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XV, No. 4, p. 165. 

® Berichte tiber Landarbeit, Vol. I. 

® Weser : loc. cit. 
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comparisons between gang work and individual work are in favour 
of the latter. In an experiment with women workers, when the 
ordinarily slowest worker was put on individual work and the 
rest on gang work, the output of the single worker actually sur- 
passed the average output of the gang workers by 27 per cent. 
Team work can vary greatly in the ways in which it is arranged. 
We shall return to this question. Weber has examined the differ- 
ences between team work as commonly used in Germany and the 
doing of the same job split up as individual work ; the results of 
the experiments were generally in favour of individual work. 
It is, for instance, very common in German agriculture for the 
binding of the crop laid aside by the reaper to be done by two 
persons, one placing the strawbands and gathering the sheaf 
together, the other doing the looping. An experiment at Pomm- 
ritz showed that the looper accomplished 91 per cent. more work 
than the other. Consequently, it is a terrible waste of labour 
to force him to keep pace with the other worker, who is even 
possibly disturbed in his work by his unoccupied comrade’. 
While in this example the looper was prevented from working 
at full speed because the more occupied worker preceded him, 
in an experiment on frame drying of timothy grass the same 
effect was produced, though the more occupied worker followed. 
Two gangs were formed working together as a team, one gang 
collecting the grass into small heaps, the other carrying it to, 
and putting it on, the frame; the result was an improvement in 
the output of 63 per cent. over what had been attained when 
all had worked together as a single gang. But it was further 
proved that the gang collecting the grass and in fact not depen- 
dent on the other gang would have been able to do their work 
in half the time, only that it was impossible to prevent them 
from keeping to the slower pace of the following gang. 
Column work is, on the whole, preferred by Weber to both 
gang and team work. Column work is easier to control, and permits 
the establishment of a pace which will be somewhere between 
that of the most lazy and the most industrious worker, whereas 
the pace both of gang and of team work has a tendency to be 
fixed at the speed of the slowest worker in the group. The selec- 
tion of nearly equally speeded workers for column work is, however, 





1 Tbid., p. 558. 
* Dr. PuvoGELt, of the Section for Agricultural Labour Studies at the Agricul 
tural Central Union, Insterburg, in Die Landarbcit, Oct. and Nov. 1925. 
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of obvious importance. Experiments at Pommritz showed the 
efficiency of three harvesters as 100, 120 and 182; yet these worker 
ers had often been employed in the same column. To allow 
of sufficiently careful selection small columns are the best. 
“ Columns which are arranged without care, as is the most common 
practice, can only produce work of an amount considerably below 
what could have been done had each worker worked individually. 
Through careful selection of persons with the same efficiency, and 
arrangement in small columns, one can come nearer to the same 
output as that of individual work'.” At Pommritz an experi- 
ment showed that when the efficiency of individual work was 
calculated as 100, that of a good selected column was 90, of an 
ordinary column 75, and a bad one 42 only’. 

Individual work permits the worker to make full use of his 
capacities without reference to his fellow-workers. However, 
where work is paid at time rates, each worker is apt to note the 
speed of his fellows, and under these circumstances individual 
work, performed in company, begins to be rather like column 
work. 

The advantages of individual work are too well known to need 
emphasis. The interest of the worker in his own specially assigned 
job (an interest which, on a farm, may be cultivated to a high 
degree if arrangements are made to assign succeeding operations 
on the same crop or area to the same worker) is a point to be 
noted. One of the advantages of individual work is that it gives 
opportunity to use the full power of each worker, which isnot possible 
either in gang orincolumn wo k. Yet theoretically it should seem 
possible so to organise team work that all workers in the team 
have an even amount of work to do (due regard being had to the 
ability of each), and thus to obtain some of the well-known advan- 
tages of division of labour. When team work at the Pommritz 
experiments proved inferior to individual work, it was very prob- 
ably due to the fact that the examples of team work examined 
did not represent the best ascertainable form of collaboration 
between workers for that particular job. A more rational form 
of collaboration might have proved superior to individual work. 
Thus even at Pommritz the output of women setting potatoes 
was greatly increased when, instead of fetching the potatoes 


* WesBer : loc. cit., p. 570. 
* Berichte iiber Landarbeit, Vol. 1, p. 33. 
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themselves from the cart, they had them brought to their side by 
# special person’. Where work can only be done in collaboration, 
the finding of a good form of team work is highly essential. 

In many cases of team work in agriculture there is neither 
a definitely needed number of workers nor an absolutely given 
form of collaboration ; both the size of the group, and their methods, 
then come to be too often a matter of guesswork. It should, 
however, be possible, by means of systematic experiments, to dis- 
cover both the most suitable number of persons for a given task 
and the best succession of the series of movements, to use the 
terminology of Steding?. 

Steding discusses, by way of example, a granary job. Two 
workers are to sack and weigh off 100 quarters of rye; they are 
to fill the sacks, put them on the scales, weigh, and bind them. 
For the binding only one person is necessary ; if they deal with 
each sack separately and finish it off, the other will be unoccupied 
during the binding, or will only sweep up the lost grain, which need 
not be done after each filling. An alternative method would be 
to find out how many shovelfuls of grain fill a sack, fill all the sacks 
with the number of shovelfuls required, weigh all, and then bind 
all. If it be found that one of these two methods is superior 
“it would be foolish to allow the other to be used at all ’*. Or 
suppose that a larger number of workers are available : Steding 
presumes seven as a good number (for the handling of large quan- 
tities). Number 1 holds the sack, numbers 2 and 3 fill it, one from 
the left and the other from the right, number 4 puts the sack 
on the scales and helps number 5 in weighing, nu nber 6 binds 
and number 7 carries the sack away ; the sweeping of the floor 
can be done from time to time by numbers 2 and 3*. 

The number of workers on a farm being limited, it will perhaps 
not always be possible to put the optimum number of workers 
on a job; nevertheless, by the help of studies on job organisation, 
it should be possible, given a certain number of workers, to find 
the best distribution of operations between them, or alternatively 
to discover the ideally best number for some future occasion. 

A further step is when, instead of studying a single operation, 
a series of operations belonging together are considered as a whole. 


1 Illustrierte Landwirtschajiliche Zeitung, 14 March 1924. Berlin. 
* Srepine : loc. cit., p. 816. 

® Tbil., p. 860. 

* Ibid. 
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Such studies also have been carried out at Pommritz. The best 
result hitherto has been a new procedure in sugar-beet harvesting, 
the principal innovation being the topping of the beets while 
still in the soil’ (cf. also what was said above about the beet-lifting 
machine. p. 3£0). The method has generally been well received. 
While it is being perfccted at Pommritz, it is also being 
systematically investigated in other parts of Germany so as to get 
the broadest possible base for an estimate of its usefulness’. 


X 


It is obvious that the putting into practice in agriculture of 
the ideas of scientific management means new demands on the 
capacity of both worker and employer. A rational study of labour 
in agriculture must lead to the same conclusion as in manufacturing 
industries, that special work demands special qualifications, 
often of a kind which have hitherto been unknown. The presence 
of such qualifications in workers seeking employment is more and 
more verified by means of psychotechnical examinations and 
. through vocational guidance of young persons. Seedorf has al- 
ready pointed out the importance of vocational guidance in agri- 
culture. The question is, can such a system be transferred to 
agriculture ? In manufacturing industry development in pro- 
ductive methods and division of labour took place simultaneously. 
The work of employed persons was split up into many separate 
operations, each to be carried out by one worker doing a few 
special movements. The necessary qualifications are ascertained, 
and their presence verified, with comparative ease. In agriculture 
each worker must be able to carry out many kinds of work differing 
according to the season, the time of day, the weather, etc. Ideally 
speaking, many qualifications are needed, and one could scarcely 
expect to find them combined in a single individual. Is it possible 
to say more than that the worker should be able-bodied and 
strong ? 

To say this is to tend in the direction of exaggeration. Itis 
true that a combination of qualities is required, but these combina- 
tions are of special definable types, according to the kind of work, 
Also it may be remarked that even if stable staff, cattlemen, pig- 


» Illustrierte Landwirtschaftliche Zeitung, 22 May 1925. 
* StepinG, in Die Landarbeit, Aug. 1926. 
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keepers, etc. are required pretty frequently to carry out work 
other than their special work, yet it is their qualifications for their 
special duties, and not for their incidental duties, which determine 
their usefulness'. Ries (who, however, considers himself a lay- 
man on the subject) lays down that cattlemen must have a spe- 
cial talent for observation, be conscientious, and, if responsible 
for breeding, havea good memory forform. The driver of the self- 
binder must be able to fix his attention simultaneously. on several 
things, which is a quality not invariably found in all workers. 
Such qualifications a trained psychologist is able to substantiate 
without difficulty. 

Steding? has tried to draw up in a systematic way the qualifica- 
tions which are desirable for (1) waggoners, (2) general field workers, 
(3) female agricultural workers, and (4) cattlemen. While Steding 
indicates several special qualifications in the case of the general 
agricultural worker, Ries indicates only one, namely, the ability 
to adjust oneself easily and quickly to the work; the variety 
of agricultural work makes this quality essential. 

This capacity for quick adjustment may be designated as 
intelligence, and intelligence can be tested fairly easily by the 
psychologist, though the normal reading and writing tests employed 
are not practicable in the case of agricultural workers, who are not 
very ready with book or pen*. 

Ries supposes that it would be an advantage if the intelligent 
worker, using the word “ intelligence ” in the sense just indicated, 
could be employed in agriculture and the duller worker — the 
worker who thinks less quickly — in industry. He refers to 
the demonstrations of Biicher and Miinsterberg that workers often 
prefer monotonous work, i.e. work carried out in a constantly 
repeated rhythm, and simultaneously to the opinion of H. Watts 
that it is not the most intelligent worker who prefers this kind of 
work. If this holds true, economic forces have hitherto been dis- 
tributing workers as between agriculture and industry in a way 
which is exactly the opposite of that which would be most productive 
for society. 

An investigation on practical lines has been undertaken by 
Professor Erismann of Bonn,on the request of the Rhenish Associa- 
tion for Rural Social Welfare and Home Care (Rheinischer Verein 





1 Ries, in Die Landarbeit, Jan. 1925. 
* Loc. cit. (Landwirtschajtliche Jahrbiicher), p. 786. 
®* Ries : loc. cit. 
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fir landliche Wohlfahris- und Heimatspflege)'. The object was to 
discover the qualities needed in (1) the farmer himself, farming 
on a small, medium, or large scale, (2) the vineyarder, (3) the stock- 
breeder, (4) the cattleman, (5) the shepherd. A list of no less than 
122 physical and mental qualifications was drawn up, and, with 
the help of the Director of Agricultural Schools in Westphalia, 
those required in each job were named. The results showed that 
agriculture is no exception to the general law that different jobs 
require different combinations of qualifications. A good stock- 
breeder will not necessarily make a good general farmer or farm 
manager, and a good farm manager will not necessarily turn out a 
good shepherd?. 

It is often feared that vocational guidance will deprive agricul- 
ture of more labour than is the case under present conditions. This 
is not certain. The reporton public vocational guidancein Germany 
for 1924-1925 shows “ an astonishingly high figure for the placing 
of youths in agriculture when it is remembered that vocational 
guidance is specially active in the big cities and industrial centres. 
The statement could even be substantiate] that a considerable 
number of youths who originally wished to choose other careers 
have been won over to agriculture®. ” 

By the help of these methods it should prove possible to obtain 
better workers for agriculture, who will, moreover, feel themselves 
attracted towards agriculture both because of the more rational 
utilisation of their labour and because more highly developed wage 
systems will hold out the prospect of better earnings. It may be 
added that employers’ requirements as to vocational education 
and training will also be raised to a higher level. The demand on 
the employer himself in the direction of ability to conduct his farm 
will rise automatically as the possibilities offered by scientific 
management come to be utilised. “ What does it profit that the 
worker uses the best labour technique, the best attitude of body, 
the most practical grasps, andalso works with all his might and with 
special industry, when the management has not provided favour- 
able working conditions *?” 


2 Prof. ErtsMANN : “ Zum Problem der landlichen Berufsberatung u. Berufs- 
auslese ’’, in Landwirtschaftliche Jahrbiicher, LXU1. Band, Heft 6. 

* Details in the article cited. 

*’ Dr. Kathe Garnet : “ Die Sffentliche Berufsberatung in Deutschland nach 
der Berufsberatungsstatistik, 1924-1925 ”’, in Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 21, 1 June 1926, 
p. 367. 

4 Professor DeRiitzki1, in Die Landarbeit, Dec. 1924. 
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Finally, the real use of all motion, tool, and time studies and of 
studies into the grouping of workers, etc. can only be realised when 
work is planned beforehand. The exact amount of work which it 
is possible to carry out in a day must be calculated ; it must also be 
decided how the work is to be organised, how many workers it 
demands, and also what members of the staff on the farm ought to 
do the work in order to be sure that the workers are given the job 
they are most qualified for ; and if, for instance, the work is done 
as column work, steps must be taken to secure that the column is 
as homogeneous as possible. 

The planning beforehand of all work would appear an absolute 
sine qua non. It is an obvious waste of time to let the men stand 
round while the manager thinks over the work of the day. Many 
practical farmers will claim that they are so trained in the arrange- 
ment of work that they need no plan laid before them. But the 
better the training, the more easily and quickly the plan will be 
made, while the young and untrained farmer needs the plan badly 
until he has achieved the habit of distributing the work with an 
ease equal to that which the old farmer thinks he has acquired. 
“ Nor are all farmers old and capable practitioners, and I have too 
often seen a farmer call his workers back just as they were setting 
off for their work, in order to give them another job to be carried 
out first'.” In any case the farmer had better waste his own 
time beforehand than his men’s. 

It is the opinion of those who have studied the question that 
farm work should be planned at the writing desk and not in the 
yard. Paper and pen are better than mere memory, or rather are 
there in addition to memory. An indispensable aid should be the 
farm map, showing the position and area of all fields. The provi- 
sion of an alternative plan for bad weather would appear obvious. 
Not only should all planning be done on paper, but all instructions 
should be given in writing, if the Taylor principles of the labour 
bureau are to be carried out fully. There is some difference of 
opinion whether such procedure is possible on the farm. Derlitzki 
presumes it impossible, but sees a useful education for the manager 
if he will consent to put down each man’s work in writing in his 
own note-book? ; Seedorf points out that many farmers were already 









* Professor DenuitzK: : Dae Taylorsystem und seine Anwendung in der Land- 
wirischaft, p. 11. Vortrag gehalten in der Ockonomischen Gesellschaft in Sachsen 
zu Dresden, am 7. Januar 4921. 


> Ibid., p. 1. 
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using the practice in 1919'. | Whatever instructions are given in 
writing should be complete, mentioning the amount of work, 
number and names of workers for each operation, arrangements 
such as column or group work, and the tools to be taken to the 
field. “ Workers get no payment for thinking, but only for their 
labour? ” 

Exact preparation of work makes exact control of its execution 
necessary, together with a complete statement of the results 
obtained to prove that the preparation has been a right one. The 
farmer must keep a detailed day journal of all work done on the 
farm, with indication of all the conditions under which it has been 
executed, number of workers, method of payment used, earnings 
gained, etc. The full future use of such notes and the carrying 
out of necessary supplementary studies is perhaps beyond the 
capacities even of the clever farmer. Methods for analysing farm 
labour will always be difficult and will always make special training 
desirable, but the same. may be said of the application of other 
sciences to practical agriculture. 

The solution has sometimes been not to make the farmer acquire 
special knowledge himself, but only to place it at his disposal. 
Thus in dairy-cattle testing societies an outside expert takes over 
the control of the cows on a series of farms in a way which could 
never be achieved by the individual farmer. The same method 
could be applied to scientific management on the farm. Liders* 
proposes the creation of labour-testing associations providing 
experts who should call at each farm, say, once a week, control 
output, make time studies, fix scales for payment by results, and 
give general advice. In fact, experts for labour questions have 
already been engaged on some German farms’. 


XI 


The purpose of this article has been to describe the new methods 
rather than to criticise them, and, above all, to put them into 
relation with some of the fundamental conditions governing the 
agricultural industry. It will have been observed that the various 
methods touched on do not all together form a real system. Never- 


SEEDORF : op. cit., p. 60. 
* LUDERs : op. cit., p. 15. 
® Die Landarbeit, Dec. 1925. 
Idem, May 1926. 
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theless, the connection between them is such as makes it reasonable 
to suppose that the same results will not be obtained unless they 
are applied more or less together; for instance, column work is 
more likely to be successful where the staff has been got together 
on a system of vocational selection. 

Some idea as to their probable popularity may be gathered from 
the opinions of these who would have to apply them, both employers 
and workers. Mention has already been made of the work of 
the Association of Employers in Agriculture and Forestry of 
Silesia. At the eighth assembly, held in Breslau on 2 June 1926, 
of the German national organisation, the Federation of German 
Associations of Employers in Agriculture and Forestry, two 
papers were read, and the periodical of the Federation has fairly 
frequent articles on the science of farm management. German 
smallholders also seem to be favourable, expecting to obtain from 
scientific management and general technical improvements in 
agriculture relief from over-long hours and from the burden of 
excessive labour both for themselves and for their hired workers, 
and hail the new ideas as an advance towards freedom and dignity’. 

Among land workers’ organisations a certain fear exists that 
the new methods will reduce the worker to a machine and that 
he will too often get little compensation for his increased efforts*. 
The attitude of the Social-Democratic Union of Agricultural 
Workers (Deutscher Landarbeiterverband) is expressed in the 
following passage : 


We are sincere friends of the science of farm management and there- 
fore support the work at Pommritz. That is our standpoint in principle, 
but we must make some reservations. ... We can only conceive the 
science of farm labour and the successful application of its results 
if the work is done in intimate collaboration with agricultural workers 
and their organisations. It would be intolerable were the farm worker 
to be looked on as the mere instrument of the farming enterprise. This 
is specially the case with the introduction of new payment systems. . . 
In the hands of the employer who considers only his own personal 
advantage premium wages must lead to a great over-exploitation of 
human labour. Payments by results will always be supplementary to 
time wages. Collective agreements, covering a large district, and based 
on the time-wage principle, will retain their great importance. The 
worker must be prepared to regard the time wage as the basis for the 
maintenance of his labour power, and must have a minimum standard 
of existence . . . assured to him by means of such a wage. Premium 
wages, should they predominate, will destroy the healthy principle of 





1 Westdeuische Landwacht, 25 March 1925. 
* Der Landarbeiter, 1 April 1925. 
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the long-term contract in farming work. We repeat that the time 
wage must be the basic wage in agriculture, and payment by results 
only a complementary reward. Nor must payment by results be 
imposed, but always arrived at by agreement, the introduction of any 
such system making higher demands than usual on the workers’ repre- 
sentatives, be their name works councillors or any other designation!. 


At a meeting of the officers of the branches of this Union held 
in Breslau in June 1926, a paper on payment by results was read 
by Dr. Feige, and a discussion took place in which the point was 
again made that the Union was not antagonistic tothe principle so 
long as a minimum wage remained secured to the workers by 


collective agreement?. 
The opinion of the Central Union of Christian Agricultural 
Workers (Zentralverband der christlichen Landarbeiter) is similar*. 
Finally, official bodies have expressed themselves in the following 
resolution passed at the fifty-fourth assembly of the German 
Council of Agriculture (Deutscher Landwirtschajtsrat) : 


German agriculture follows with great interest the scientific investiga- 
tions and practical experiments which are being carried out at the 
Pommritz Experimental Institute for the study of farm management, 
aiming at the simplification and improvement of farm management 
and wage systems. It sees in these investigations an important means 
of increasing the productive power of German agriculture. 


The Council of Agriculture recommended that the Federal 
Government should encourage the progress of this young science 
and “ in every way prove its interest by the offer of grants "*. 





1 Idem, 16 Oct. 1925. 

* Idem, 16 June, 1926. 

' Die Rundschau, 15 March 1925 and 14 March 1926. 

* Der land- und forstwirtschaftliche Arbeitgeber, 31 Oct. 1924. 








The Trade Union Movement among Salaried 


Employees 


The organisations of commercial, clerical, and technical emplouees 
have developed in much the same way as the trade unions of manual 
workers, and in mest countries have reached an advanced stage of 
development, especially since the war. A clear idea of the aims 
common to the different elements of the movement can he obtained 
from a study of the transactions of congresses and their programmes 
and resolutions concerning social legislation. 

The purpose of this article is to outline the special features and 
characteristics of these organisations and in particular to siate the 
claims which they have formulated in the svhere of the international 
regulation of labour. 


A S AN outceme of a recent internaticna! conference attended 
4 by leading representatives of unions of salaried employees 
a definite programme for obtaining new safeguards for non-manual 
workers by way of international regulation was adopted and for- 
warded to the International Labour Office. The Office has already 
selected certain questions for study with a view to subsequent 
decisicn as to their inclusion in the agenda of a Session of the 
International Labour Conference. 

The scope of the claims put forward by a specific occupational 
group usually depends on the circumstances under which they 
arise. Some account of the international organisations of employ- 
eos, their attitude towards manual workers, and the peculiarities 
of their movement resulting from the fact that in most countries 
they are under special legislation, is thus called for. 

Before the war the international organisation of salaried 
employees, which was still very weak, was represented by two 
international secretariats, one of a neutral tendency, at Ghent, 
and the other, comprising the ‘‘ free ’ unions, founded in 1910 
at Copenhagen. International relations, interrupted by the war, 
were resumed on the initiative of the Netherlands General Federa- 
tion of Shop Assistants and Clerical Workers in agreement with the 
International Federation of Trade Unions at Amsterdam. At a 
conference held in October 1920 it was decided to summon a 
congress for the foundation of an international federation. This 
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congress was held at Vienna in August 1921, and adopted the 
constitution of the new organisation, the International Federation 
of Commercial, Clerical, and Technical Employees, which is now 
affiliated to the Amsterdam International. It comprises 41 
national organisations in 19 countries, and had a membership of 
736,303 on 31 December 1925. It consists entirely of employees 
and technicians, officials being excluded, and is subdivided into 
several occupational groups : commercial and clerical employees, 
commercial travellers, bank clerks, technicians. 

The International Fed>ration of Hotel, Café, and Restaurant 
Employees, whose headquarters are in Berlin and which is a!so 
affiliated to the International Federation of Trade Unions, 
had 63,754 memb>ors on 31 Decemb>or 1925. 

The International Federation of Christian Unions of Employees, 
founded in 1921 at Luxemburg after several preliminary confer- 
ences called by the Netherlands’ Association of Christian Shop 
Assistants and Clerical Workers, comprises 8 national organisations 
in 6 countries. Its headquarters are in Paris. The membership 
of this organisation on 31 December 1925 was 484,150. The 
most important affiliated organisation is the German Federation 
of Unions of Employees (Christian-Nationalist) (Gesamtverband 
deutscher Angestelltengewerkschaften), the membership of which on 
31 December 1925 was 411,113. The International Federation 
of Christian Unions of Employees is affiliated to the International 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions. 

A fourth international organisation of salaried employees was 
founded at the beginning of 1925: the International Federation 
of Independent Unions of Employees, the headquarters of which 
are at Strasburg. It comprises the organisations of salaried 
employees which adhere to the principles of independent or evo- 
lutionary trade unionism and numbers 11 associations in 8 
countries. Its membership on 31 December 1926 was 345,000. The 
most important affiliated organisation is the German Trade Union 
League of Employees (Gewerkschaftshund der Angestellten), which 
had 273,016 members on 31 December 1925. 

There is also an International Federation of Associations of 
Commercial Travellers, founded in 1900, with headquarters in 
Paris. This organisation held a congress in Vienna at the beginning 
of September 1926, at which 29 organisations in 13 countries 
were represented. Its principal purpose as defined in its constitu- 
tion is to collect and compare the legislation concerning commercial 
travellers in different countries and the various regulations affecting 
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them as nationals or foreigners in the countries where they exercise 
their vocation, and to improve their moral and material position 
by effecting through a common effort the reforms needed by 
these laws and regulations. Apart from the Belgian, French, 
and British organisations, the affiliated associations, however, do 
not confine their aims to the defence of their occupational interests. 
Some of them include both employers and wage earners. 

More than two and a half million salaried employees aro 
thus organised internationally. 

There are also a great many national associations which remain 
outside the international organisations, but pursue a policy which 
at certain points coincides with that of the international federa- 
tions. The most important of these is the German General Fede- 
ration of “‘ Free ’’ Unions of Employees (Allgemeiner freier Ange- 
stellienbund), which at the end of 1925 comprised 14 unions with 
428,185 members. 


The constitution of these national and international associations 
has from the first given rise to much controversy. In particular, 
the partisans of trade-union concentration object to separate 
organisations of workers, employees, and officials, and advocate 
the union of manual and non-manual workers in general associations 
organised on an industrial basis. 

At the last conference of the International Federation of 
Commercial, Clerical, and Technical Employees (Copenhagen, 
September 1925) a report on this question was presented by Mr. 
G. Buisson (France). Speaking from a practical point of view he 
held that the best form of organisation for employees was that 
which most closely corresponded to their character and would 
unite them in the largest numbers; any form of organisation, 
however excellent in theory, was worthless if it resulted in keeping 
out of the union the majority of its potential members. 

On the other hand Mr. §. Aufhauser, President of the German 
General Federation of ‘‘ Free ’ Unions of Employees, in an article’ 
on manual and non-manual workers, expressed the following 


opinions : 


2 International Trade Union Review, April-June 1925. 
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In some countries non-manual workers engaged in industry are organ- 
ised in the same unions as the manual workers of the same trade. 
But this form of organisation has not justified itself; the organisation 
of manual and non-manual workers in the same unions presupposes a 
degree of ethical] progress which has not yet been attained by most 
non-manual workers. Many non-manual workers spring from the ranks 
of the middle classes, their social education has been of the bourgeois 
tvpe, and it is impossible to induce them overnight to join the unions 
catering for their trade. The result of this policy has therefore been 
that where non-manual workers have been unable to form a special 
organisation suited to their social needs and mentality, only very 
few have joined the general industrial union. . . . 

The greatest successes in the organising of non-manual workers 
have so far been achieved in countries where there have been sep- 
arate unions for non-manual workers who adopt the Amsterdam 
platform. 

In most countries the three groups — workers, employees, 
officials —- are completely separate. This has been the case in 
Germany’ since the war and internationally since the foundation 
of the International Federation of Officials and Teachers. The 
question of industrial unions, to include all kinds of workers in an 
industry, was a subject of discussion at the last congress of the 
International Federation of Commercial, Clerical, and Technical 
Employees, which decided tha‘ in view of the discussions taking 
place in several countries it was desirable to ascertain which 
method of organisation would attract to the unions the largest 
number of employees of all classes. After observing that in some 
countries specialised unions of employees had adopted such a 
form of organisation as to procure the largest possible membership 
in those countries, the congress protested against the claim put 
forward by certain industrial unions to incorporate employees 
against their will, the persons concerned being themelves the 
best qualified to determine that form of organisation which 
was compatible with their interests. 

It would be a mistake to deduce from this that the organisations 
of employees within the International Federation of Trade Unions 
are determined to remain completely independent. On the 
contrary, their policy often coincides with that of the workers’ 
organisations, at least in broad matters of general interest. Formal 





1 In Germany the * free’ unions of manual workers are affiliated to the 
General Federation of German Trade Unions (A.D.G.B.); the employees belong 
to the General Federation of ** Free *’ Unions of Employees (A.F.A.) ; the officials 
to the General Federation of Officials (A.D.B.). The three groups are independent 
and act in common only for the study of general questions. ‘Lhis has | een called 
the three-pillar system. The Christian unions and the independent unions similarly 
include separate groups for officials and employees as well as for manual] worrers, 
but in each case the three groups belong to one central organisation. 
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autonomy of organisation does not prevent that agreement which 
is necessary to bring about social progress in a way profitable to 
all wage earners, whether workers or employees. The Inter- 
national Federation of Commercial, Clerical, and Technical Em- 
ployees is even working for larger representation’ onthe various 
committees of the International Federation of Trade Unions. 
This question has been placed on the agenda for the next congress 
of the latter organisation (August 1927). The demand of the 
employees is that a representative of their international organisa- 
tion be added to the workers who form the Bureau of the Amsterdam 
International. 

The Christian organisations have also expressed their views 
on the subject of general industrial unions and are opposed to every 
plan of including workers and employees in the same association. 
In opening the second congress of the International Federation 
of Christian Unions of Employees (Lucerne, June 1925), the 
President, Mr. Habermann, expressed in the following words the 
necessity for retaining separate organisations : 




















The salaried employees form a middle class with special character- 
istics in modern economic life, a class, moreover, whi:h has extremely 
important social functions to fulfil, We observe that they themselves 
by a great majority refuse to be included in the proletariat. ... It 
is thus clear that in each country country salaried employees regard 
themselves as a middle class distinct from the proletariat. 













This utterance, indeed, aroused some controversy. The debate 
was summed up in the following formula presented by the Secretary, 
Mr. G. Tessier : 














It is desirable to give salaried employees organisations of their own 
allowing them means of vocational and technical training adapted to 
their needs. 

Collaboration of employees organised in their own trade unions 
with workers’ organisations in general, as well as with the labour move- 
ment as a whole, is also desirable. 

In all countries the solution appears to be provided by autonomous 
unions of employees, combined with organised relations between these 
unions and the workers’ unions of the various countries. 












The methods of organisation which employees have followed 
are not at all uniform. In some countries they are organised by 

















* The Secretary of the International Federation of Commercial, Clerical, and 
Technical employees, Mr. G.J.A. Smit, jun., is at present a member of the General 
Council of the I.F.T.U., but he holds his seat as delegate of the international 
Secretariats, which have three representatives on this Council. 
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occupations ; in others by undertakings. The highest degree of 
centralisation exists in Czechoslovakia, where all the associations 
of employees and technicians (clerical workers, shop assistants, 
commercial travellers, technical workers, etc.) belong to the same 
central body. Decentralisation is most marked in Austria, where 
there is a special organisation for each group of employees : bank 
clerks, insurance employees, notaries’ and solicitors’ clerks, shop 
assistants, etc. In France, the Scandinavian countries, and the 
Netherlands, shop assistants and clerical workers are organised 
separately from technical employees. 

In Great Britain clerical workers, shop assistants, and com- 
mercial employees in general are organised in various large unions 
affiliated to the Trades Union Congress. These unions are for the 
most part open to the various categories of commercial employees. 
Employees in retail trade establishments are organised in the 
National Union of Distributive and Allied Workers, which has 
93,000 members and is affilated to the International Federa- 
tion of Commercial, Clerical, and Technical Employees. Women 
clerks and secretaries are partly organised in a separate union, 
which is affiliated to the Trades Union Congress. Insurance 
employees, managers of branches of co-operative societies, and 
technical employees form special organisations which are generally 
affiliated to the National Federation of Professional Workers. The 
latter organisation includes numerous other classes of intellectual 
workers, and is itself affiliated to the International Federation of 
Intellectual Workers. 

In a recent article’ on trade union organisation of salaried 
employees, the secretary of the International Federation of Com- 
mercial, Clerical, and Technical Employees, Mr. G. J. A. Smit, 
jun., emphasised the situation of salaried employees in relation 
to organisations of intellectual workers. His conclusion is that 
while in certain cases an employee may share the interests of the 
intellectual workers, his economic and social interests can only be 
expressed through manual workers’ organisations, since they are 
merged in the general interests of all wage earners. 

The institution and the development of occupational groups 
within the International Federation of Commercial, Clerical, and 
Technical Employees were the subject of a report at the last 
congress of that organisation presented by Mr. Otto Urban 





1 International Trade Union Review, Dec. 1926. 
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(Germany), President of the Central Association of Employees 
(Zentralverband der Angestellten) and of the International Fed- 
eration. Mr. Urban, while pointing out the inconvenience of 
multiplying special sections corresponding to organised groups, 
concluded that it was necessary to keep a certain number of 
occupational sections. 

A special report was presented at the same congress by Mr. 
R. Klein, President of the Czechoslovakian Federation of Shop 
Assistants and Clerical Workers, calling for a special conference 
of commercial travellers and agents belonging to affiliated organi- 
sations, which should include in its agenda the question of methods 
of organisation of that group. This conference was held at Prague 
from 29 to 31 October 19261. 


These problems of organisation are rendered particularl) 
difficult by the uncertainty which exists, both in the matter of 


membership of the unions and in the scope of legislation, as to 
the definition of the classes of persons to be included under the 
term ‘‘ employees ’’. The distinction between manufacturing indus- 
tries and commercial undertakings is often difficult in practice. 
Generally speaking, the term ‘“ manual worker ”’, or *‘ worker ” 
alone when ambiguity is unlikely to be caused by the use of the 
shorter term, is applied to any person engaged in manual labour 
and working for an employer, whatever the nature of the estab- 
lishment in which the work is done (shop, yard, factory, workshop). 
and whatever the method of remuneration ; while the term “ sala- 
ried employee ’’, or ‘“‘ employee ’’, includes persons employed in 
commerce and industry who are entrusted by an employer with 
labour which is mental rather than physical. This distinction 
is not, however, absolute and universal. In Germany, the term 
Privatangestellte is applied to workers bound by contract to an 
individual or a private undertaking, who are executive agents 
and represent the interests of their employer, whether an individual 
or a firm ; it thus includes not only commercial employees, but 
engineers, chemists, draughtsmen, clerical workers, officers of the 
mercantile marine, etc. The status of ‘‘ employee ™ has in fact to 





‘ Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XX, p. 515. 
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be distinguished not only from that of ‘‘ worker ’’ but also from that 
of “ professional worker ”’, and the latter distinction is not every- 
where made on the same basis. 

In drafting special regulations for salaried employees legislators 
have sometimes given a legal definition of the term ‘“‘ employee ” 
(German Act of 4 February 1920 on works councils; Finnish Act 
of 24 October 1919 on the contract of employment of employees ; 
Greek Act of 11 March 1920 on notice of dismissal, following the 
Act of 31 March 1918 on the position of employees in case of war ; 
Luxemburg Act of 31 October 1919 on the contract of employment 
of employees ; Norwegian Act of 9 August 1918 on the minimum 
wage of subordinate employees). Occasionally, the classes of 
persons who are regarded as employees are enumerated in the law 
itself ; the list is generally drawn up on the basis of the nature of 
the work and the nature of the undertaking (Austrian law of 11 
May 1921 on the contract of employment of employees). 

In fixing conditions of membership trade unions have themselves 
been obliged to adopt certain criteria, which vary in different 
countries on account of important differences in the composition 
of unions. This diversity makes a united policy the more difficult, 
both nationally and internationally. The same problem appears 
in a still more complex form in connection with the enforcement 
of social legislation. In order to minimise as far as possible the 
difficulties resulting from this state of affairs, the interested orga- 
nisations are urging that in all countries the legislation applying 
to workers and employees give a. definition of each category, 
that only one interpretation be admitted for all the laws of any one 
country, and that efforts be made to arrive at a single legal defini- 
tion for all countries’. 


* 
* * 


Another question of principle is under discussion in the orga- 
nisations. The question is whether it is desirable to claim special 
legislation for employees or whether it is preferable to demand 
uniform legislation for workers and employees. At the first 
Congress of the International Federation of Commercial, Clerical, 
and Technical Employees (Vienna, 1921) the representatives of 





1 On the definition of the term ‘‘ employee ” cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
Orrice : International Survey of Legal Decision on Labour Law, 1925, under 
the heading: ‘‘Italy: Contract for Private Employment (Salaried Workers) ’’. 
Geneva, 1926 
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the Austrian unions presented a report showing the necessity 
of special legislation. This view, which was opposed by the 
German and Dutch delegates, was revived at the. Copenhagen 
Conference: (September; 1925). Mr. K. Pick, President .of the 
Austrian Central Association of Commercial Employees, after 
studying the experiments made in countries where: there is very 
extensive special legislation referring to employees, presented 
a further report describing the efforts made for over twenty years 
to obtain special legislation in their favour, and the considerable 
‘ progress achieved not onlyin the present Austria but also in the 
new States born of the break-up of the old Empire. After point- 
ing out that there ‘are special laws for the protection of miners, 
bakery workers, and seamen, and that these special laws have 
never aroused any opposition on the part of other trades, Mr. Pick 
asked the Congress to make a formal declaration in favour of 
special legislation, with the understanding that the special laws 
should never prejudice the interests of the workers as a whole. 
In the report presented on the same subject by the Executive 
Committee of the International Federation, Mr. G. J. A. Smit, jun., 
pointed out the differences in the social legislation affecting em- 
ployees in the various countries. Some countries, such as Germany, 
have highly developed special legislation, while in others special 
protection is quite inadequate or does not exist. Mr. Smit’s 
first deduction from this is the impossibility of following out a 
uniform policy in all countries. In some cases the employees 
must endeavour to develop the existing special legislation ; in 
some others they must devote their efforts to making use of the 
general legislation in force. The following principle should, 
however, be adopted: a single body of legislation for all wage 
earners, whether workers or employees, which does not mean the 
same legislation for all. There must be special protection for 
different categories: all, for example, should have the right to 
holidays with pay, but there should be different regulations (as 
to length and remuneration) for different categories of workers. 
The following conclusions appear at the end of the report : 


It would not be possible to adopt a programme binding the persons 
concerned in all countries to a common policy regarding the form of 
social legislation. 

The question whether in a given country the effort should be to 
acquire special rights for employees or to bring about general legisla- 
tion forall wage earners is a question of expediency ; the choice will depend 
on the state of.existing legislation and on the organised strength of the 
employees and of the labour movement in general. 
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‘In principle the policy should be to make social legislation equally 
favourable to all-wage earners, adopting as a starting-point the most 
advantageous legislation existing for any category. 

Inthe meantime, whatever the form ofsocial legislation, the workers’ 
organisations may be called upon to support the claims of the employees 
when these are based on actual facts or on regulations in force in foreign 


countries. 
Whatever the form of social legislation, there must be no distinction 


based on the remuneration of wage earners or on the work they do. 
General agreement through the medium of the international Secre- 


tariat is indispensable for bringing about legislation as far as possible 
of a uniform type in allcountries. The possibilities of social legislation 
are infinite. As soon asregulation of one point is obtained steps must 
be taken to develop it or to obtain further regulations. 


The resolution supported by the delegates from Germany, 
France, and Czechcslovakia, which was adopted at the end of 
the discussion, states that the international trade union movement 
of employees pledges itself to strive for the protection of labour 
and the improvement of the social status of employees, in close 
collaboration with the manual workers ; that the affiliated organi- 
sations are to strive energetically and without relaxation for the 
improvement of existing social legislation, as a first step in thé 
policy of extending to all other countries the favourable laws and 
regulations in force in any one country. The resolution emphasises 
the results obtained in certain countries by the adoption of special 
legislation for employees and invites the affiliated organisations 
“ to turn the experiments made in this direction to good account ”’. 

Finally, the Executive Committee was requested to collect 
information about the regulations and laws affecting employees 
in force in the different countries and to investigate their effects, 
so as to enable the next congress to determine the best policy to 
adopt for the improvement of legislation. 

The International Federation of Christian Unions of Employees 
has also been considering the attitude it should adopt towards this 
problem. The journal of this organisation (January 1925) published 
a statement recommending the adoption of special legislation 
for employees suited to their character, ambitions, and needs; 
this would be justified by the economic function of employees 
and also by their social importance, arising from the position they 
hold midway between manual labour and management, and should 
deal especially with the establishment of the contract of employ- 
ment, the termination and suspension of the contract, the notice 
of dismissal. indemnities on dismissal, and holidays with pay: 
In October 1924 the Executive Committee of this organisation 
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decided to ask the affiliated sections for information on the state 
of social legislation concerning employees in the different countries ; 
this information has been published from time to time as received 
by the Secretariat. 

The fact is that neither the “free” unions nor the Christian 
unions appear disposed to support a definite formula. Everything 
depends: on the actual situation. At the present time special 
legislation for employees exists in numerous countries. Since the 
war the contract of employment has been regulated by law in 
Austria (Act of 11 May 1921), Belgium (Act of 7 August 1922), 
Finland (Act of 1 June 1922), Greece (Act of 11 March 1920). 
Hungary (Decree of 1 March 1920), Italy (Legislative Decree of 
22 November 1924), and Luxemburg (Act of 31 October 1919). 
In other countries (Germany, France, Switzerland) the contract 
of employment of employees in regulated by older legislation. 
Almost everywhere special laws for their protection have come into 
existence (laws on the weekly rest, closing hours of shops, etc.). 
The employees affected naturally wish to keep the safeguards and 
advantages thus obtained and tend to demand their extension ; 
but this obviously does notimply any renunciation of the advantages 
they derive from general regulations applying to workers and em- 
ployees alike ; and they follow the development of social legislation 
with a desire to be-treated on the same footing asthe workers when- 
ever this is not inconsistent with the nature of their employment. 

In recent years both the “ free” and the Christian organisations 
have taken the same interest in the study both of the law and of 
the facts of the situation, so showing their desire to collect as much 
information as possible to provide a sound basis of principles for 
their policy in the field of social legislation. 

Apart from the investigations carried out by the international 
trade union organisations themselves, an enquiry into the legal 
and social position of employees was undertaken by the Inter- 
national Association for Labour Legislation. The report presented 
in the course of this enquiry by the Secretary of the Swiss Federa- 
tion of Unions of Employees, Mr. F. Horand, contains considerable 
information covering a number of countries on the conclusion of the 
contract of employment and its contents, and the state of legislation 
on hours of work, the weekly rest, the protection of women and 
children, annual holidays with pay, unfair competition, the protec- 
tion of inventors, ete. An important purpose of this enquiry was 
to collect the necessary data to serve as a basis for laying down 
international standards for future legislation ; the aim in view does 
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not, however, seem to have been realised, since a large number of 
countries did not reply to the questionnaire sent them, or gave 
inadequate replies. 


As a result of all these experiments an international Conference, 
attended by representatives of organisations of different tendencies, 
met at Montreux on 21 and 22 September 1926. This Conference 
had been convened by the Swiss Federation of Unions of Employees 
on the occasion of the first meeting of the International Associa- 
tion for Social Progress. It drew up a programme’, which was 





’ The programme is as follows (Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol, XX, 
pp. 51-53): 


o 
PROTECTION OF SALARIED EMPLOYEES 


The meeting confirms the resolution of the International Association for 
Labour Legislation, adopted in 1922, that an enquiry should be undertaken into 
the situation of salaried employees in private undertakings. The results of this 
enquiry, and the situation which it has revealed, prove that the protection of 
salaried employees is more than ever necessary. 

The meeting therefore decides to do everything possible to secure the following 
reforms : 


I. Claims relating to Existing International Conventions and Recommendations 
All the Conventions and Recommendations of the various Sessions of the 
international Labour Conference, existing or to be adopted in the future, should 
apply to salaried employees, unless they specially concern other classes of workers, 
to such an extent as the particular situation of salaried employees allows. 
The International Labour Office should endeavour to carry out this policy. 


Hours of Work. Maximum hours of work should not exceed 8 per day on working 
days. One free half-day should be granted per week, either on Saturday after- 
noon or on another day. 

When the public interest makes Sunday work absolutely necessary, the 
duration of such work should be deducted from the normal duration of the working 
week. 

The closing of shops at 7 p.m. should be compulsory in commercial under- 
takings. Further, the authorities should be free to order the closing at 6 p.m. 
either of all such undertakings or of certain of them. Such an order should be 
compulsory when the majority of the persons concerned (employees and employers) 
so decide. 


The Weekly Rest. There should be « complete rest on Sunday in all branches 
of commerce. 

A stoppage of work for at least 40 consecutive hours should be granted every 
seven days. 


Protection of Women. Women employees should not be dismissed as a result 
of any interruption in their work caused by pregnancy or childbirth. When 
the contract of service is denounced by the employer within the period from 
six weeks before to six weeks after childbirth, it should not actually terminate 
until eight weeks after childbirth. 

The Washington Convention on the subject should be amended in this sense, 
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unanimously approved by the meeting of the International Asso- 
ciation for Social Progress, setting out the claims of employees 
with reference to international Draft Conventions and Recommend- 
ations already adopted by the International Labour Conference 
and enumerating the questions which might be subject to new 
national and international regulations. It decided to request 
the International Labour Office to consider how the reforms 
demanded might be realised. 





Il. Claims put forward as Suitable to form the Subjects of new National 
and International Regulations 


Anti-Competition Clause. Any clause forbidding an employee to accept a situa- 
tion in an undertaking -similar to the one he is leaving during the period fol- 
lowing the cancellation of his agreement should be considered null and void. 

Penalties should be enacted against any head of an undertaking who agrees, 
by open or secret agreements, to refuse to engage certain employees. 


Holidays. All employees or apprentices are entitled to paid holidays, the duration 
of which should be extended according to length of service. 

Payment of Wages. When an employee is prevented from doing his work as tho 
result of an accident not due to his own fault, or as a result of military service, he 
is entitled to at least six weeks’ wages. This period should be increased according 
to length of service. If the employer cancels his agreement during this period, the 
cancellation should be null and void. 

This rule should apply equally to the assigns of the employee, as regards his 
wages, in the event of his death. 

When the employee is unable to do his work as a result of having fulfilled 
his duties as a citizen, he should not lose his right to remuneration. 

Dismissal. Notice before dismissal to be given by the employer should be at least 
six weeks, counting from the end of the current quarter. This period of notice 
should be increased according to the length of service of the employee. 

Notice of resignation to be given by the employee should be four weeks, count- 
ing from the end of the current month. 

Indemnity for Cancellation of Contract. Thecancellation of acontract of em- 
ployment for no fault of his own should entitle an employee, after at least two 
years’ service, to an indemnity which should vary according to his period of service. 

Protection of Inventors. In all countries identical regulations should be put into 
force for the protection of inventions by the employee, and his right to a patent 
establishing his priority in such inventions should be recognised. 


Ill. Better Conditions of Employment 
When, in a given country, as the result of legislation, agreement, or custom, 
there exist conditions of employment more favourable than those referred to 
above, the execution of the present reforms should in no way lessen such favourable 
conditions. 


IV. Work of the National Groups 


The meeting once more requests the national groups to do their utmost by 
representations to their respective Governments to secure the adoption of the 
reforms referred to in this resolution. 


V. Enquiries 
The enquiry undertaken in 1922 should be continued with a view to securing 


documentary information on the following questions : 
(1) Methods of combating unemployment among salaried employees (relief 
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The Montreux programme first formulated the principle that 
all the Conventions and Recommendations of the International 
Conference already adopted or to be adopted in the future should 
apply to employees, unless they specially concern other classes 
of workers, to such an extent as the particular situation of salaried 
employees allows. 

It should be noted that the majority of the Draft Conventions 
and Recommandations are applicable as they stand to employees 
as well as to workers (unemployment, employment of women 
before and after childbirth, workmen’s compensation for accidents 
compensation for industrial diseases, equality of treatment as 
regards workmen’s compensation for accidents, inspection of 
emigrants on board ship, reciprocity of treatment for foreign 
workers, prevention of anthrax, protection of women and children 
against lead poisoning, immigration, labour inspection, utilisation 
of spare time). A special Recommendation has also been passed 
concerning the weekly rest in commercial establishments. 

The question which appears to have the chief interest for 
employees is that of hours of work. At the Congress of the Inter- 
national Federation of Commercial, Clerical, and Technical Employ- 
ees (Copenhagen, September 1925) a report on this question was 
presented by the General Secretary of the National Union of Dis- 
tributive and Allied Workers, Mr. J. Hallsworth, and the Congress 
approved its conclusions, which recommended co-ordinated action in 
favour of the legal regulation of the 8-hour day and the 48-hour week. 

The question was also discussed at the Congress of the Inter- 
national Federation of Christian Unions of Employees (Lucerne. 
June 1925). After discussion of a report presented by Mr. Christophe 
(Belgium) the following Resolution was adopted : 


The Congress claims for all employees the legal limitation of hours 
of work on the basis of 8 hours per day or 48 hours per week. It believes 
that this regulation will not be effective unless the law enforces the 


for the unemployed, employment exchanges, occupational re-education, protection 
of aged employees, emigration, etc.) ; 

(2) Protection of apprentices and occupational training ; 

(3) Protection for inventions made by employees ; 

(4) Privileges in the event of bankruptcy or liquidation ; 

(5) Labour inspection and control of the protection of employees ; 

(6) Reciprocity in regard to social insurance. 


VI. Collaboration with the International Labour Office 
The Bureau of the Association is requested to enter into relations with the 
International Labour Office with a view to considering, in collaboration with the 
Office, the methods by which the reforms alluded to in the present resolution can 
best be effected. 
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uniform closing of establishments. It insists that exceptions, which 
should be confined to indispensable cases, should not be granted by the 
administrative authority without the previous agreement of the organi- 
sations of employers and employees. 


The question has also been discussed in national congresses, 
which have expressed similar views. But national legislation is 
not the only solution of the problem contemplated by the 
employees; they wish to obtain international guarantees and 
urge that the application of the clauses of the Washington Con- 
vention be extended to all employees not within the scope of the 
Convention. This is the outcome of the discussions at the Montreux 
Conference. 

The programme adopted by this Conference also included a 
series of questions which the employees wish to have regulated by 
international Conventions. It seemed desirable to make a selection, 
by agreement between the parties concerned, in case it should 
later on be possible to submit them to the International Labour 
Conference. For this purpose a consultation, in which several 
of the leading representatives of the international employees’ 
movement took part, was held at Geneva on 1 December 1926. 
As a result of this exchange of views it was recognised that for 
the present the only questions to be selected for possible inclusion 
in the agenda of a Session of the Conference were those connected 
with the suspension and cancellation of contracts of employment, 
such as the payment of wages in cases of involuntary interruption 
of work, the notice to be given before dismissal, and indemnities 
for cancellation of contracts. 

Since the employers have quite as much interest as the 
employees in the establishment of rules constituting mutual 
guarantees in case of breach of the contract of employment, these 
are among the questions which might without too much difficulty 
be the subject of international agreements. In this field there 
are in existence very advanced national laws, and regulations 
of other kinds. In some countries the question is governed by 
legislation. In others contracts of employment or trade union 
agreements contain provisions determined by arrangement between 
the employers and employees. When there is no special system of 
regulation, legal decisions are based on the general law of contracts 
and obligations and on local custom. 

The employees’ request was submitted to the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office in January 1927, but the question 
could not be included in the agenda of the 1928 Session of the Con- 
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ference, which is be confined to a single question, namely, the pre- 
vention ofaccidents. The problem of the notice to be given before 
dismissal must therefore be discussed anew with a view to a later 
Session of the Conference. 

As an outcome of the meeting of 1 December it hasalso been 
decided that the International Labour Office shall collect the 
fullest information possible concerning both the closing hours 
of shops and the protection of inventors. 


* 
* * 


The Montreux Conference had appreciable results in several 
directions. In the first place, the employees have issued a clear 
and precise statement of the attitude they intend to adopt in re- 
lation to international labour regulation. They have pronounced 
in favour of sustained action for the ratification of the Draft Con- 
ventions and Recommendations already adopted. They have made 
a careful choice of the questions to be proposed for new inter- 
national regulation on the basis of experiments already made in 
certain countries. But the essential point is perhaps not so much 
the adoption of this programme as the unity shown with regard 
to it, both before and after the Conference, within organisations 
of different tendencies, ‘“‘ free ’’, Christian, and independent, which 
in other matters are sometimes directly opposed to each other". 

It should also be recalled that at the International Labour 
Conference in 1925 a certain number of delegates wished to call 
the attention of the International Labour Organisation to the situa- 





* Among the great national organisations which were not represented at 
the discussion of the programme adopted by the Montreux Conference, but have 
themselves a programme of very similar range, should be mentioned the National 
Federation of Professional Workers (Great Britain), which has recently recom- 
mended the following subjects as calling for practical consideration : 

(1) The drafting of appropriate legislation on certain points affecting non- 
manual workers. 

(2) That there should be some form of limitation of hours of employment, 
taking into consideration the subject of extra payment for overtime. 

(3) That there should be suitable periods of notice of termination of employ- 
ment for employer and employee. 

(4) That on leaving employment compensation should be made by employers 
to employees who have been in their service for specified periods. 

(5) That there should be payment for annual leave and holidays, with mini- 
mum holiday periods according to service. 

In the report presented to the Annual Conference of the Federation held on 
7 February 1927, the General Secretary, Mr. Wm. C. Keay, emphasised the simi- 
larity of the two programmes, while pointing out the necessity of watching very 
carefully the application to British conditions of the proposed legislative points 
in the international sphere. 
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tion of employees. A draft Resolution suggesting that this ques- 
tion be included in the agenda of the next Session of the Conference 
was proposed; but at a late hour. The officers of the Conference 
thought that it was not advisable to bring it before the Conference 
in the absence of a specific proposal to insert a definite question in 
the agenda. } 

The agreement reached between the various organisations of 
employees as to the precise questions which they wish to see 
submitted to the Conference will therefore greatly facilitate de- 
cisions when the Governing Body again has occasion to consider 
their request. 

It may thus be considered that the relations of the International 
Labour Office with salaried employees have now entered a new 
phase. Resolutions in this sense have been repeatedly formulated 
by the organisations concerned. The International Federation 
of Commercial, Clerical, and Technical Employees has asked 
that employees should be specially represented within the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. The Executive Committee of the 
International Federation of Christian Unions of Employees (Brus- 
sels, October 1926), after hearing the report of the Montreux 
Conference presented by Miss Moehrke, of the German Federation 
of Unions cf Employees, asserted the necessity of claiming from 
the International Labour Office a degre. of recog ition: correspond. 
ing to'the importance of the Christian organisations ot employees. 
Finally, the International Federation cf Independent Unions of 
Employees has requested that a special section be created in the 
International Labour Office for the study of all questions affecting 
clerical and administrative workers in industry and commerce. 

Thes> requests show that the three great international organi- 
sations of salaried employees are in agreement as to the importance 
to be attached to the assistance that the International I atour 
Organisation can give them. The action undertaken as a result 
of the Montreux Conference is a sufficient indication of the spirit 
in which the Office is interested in giving satisfaction as far as 
possible to the requests preser ted to it. 
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The Conference of Governors of the British 
East African Dependencies, 1926 


A summary has recently been published of the proceedings of the 
Conference of Governors of the British East African Dependencies, 
convened by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, following a 
suggestion of the East Africa Commission which visited East Africa 
in 1924'. 

The Conference met at Nairobi from 26 January to 11 February 
1926. It was attended by the Governor of Kenya, who presided, the 
Governor of Northern Rhodesia, the Governor of Nyasaland, the 
Governor of Uganda, the Governor of Tanganyika Territory, the 
British Resident for Zanzibar, and the Civil Secretary to the Sudan 
yovernment. It is probable that the holding of this Conference will 
establish’ a precedent, for the members in a concluding resolution 
unanimously expressed “the desire that the Conferences should meet 
annually in future, so far as circumstances permit, and that the con- 
tinuity of the work of consultation and co-ordination should be main- 
tained by the establishment of a permanent Secretariat. ”’ 


LAND AND Larour PoLicy 


Among the items on the agenda was “ Land and Labour Policy ”, 
the two subjects, in the words of the Chairman, going hand in hand in 
many respects. 

There was general agreement that a definite policy was essential, 
and eventually a memorandum was drawn up and accepted by the 
Conference as the basis for such policy in the East African Dependencies. 

This memorandum first draws attention to two characteristics 
which differentiate East Africa from British West Africa: in the first 
place, the population is very sparse by comparison with the extent 
of the territory and its potentialities ; in the second place, large areas 
are, by reason of their altitude, suited climatically for European coloni- 
sation. Although in some parts of East Africa, Uganda, for example, 
development is broadly on the same lines as in West Africa, in East 
Africa as a whole it may be said that if the whole country were to be 
handed over to a policy of native production alone under the guidance 
of European administration, it would have to be constituted an 
economic sanctuary so as to prevent the economic needs of the out- 





* Conference of Governors of the East African Dependencies, 1926. Summary 
of Proceedings. London, Waterlow and Sons, 1926. 51 pp. 2s. 6d. 
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side world from forcing some other form of economic development 
upon it. For these reasons East Africa has already been committed 
to what is known as the dual policy, i.e. a combination of non-native 
and native production. 

The dual policy, however, raises considerable problems of its own. 
On the one hand, there is the obligation which rests on every civilised 
government to raise the capacities of its subjects to their fullest expres- 
sion; on the other, there is the equally imperative duty of developing 
to the utmost the productive powers of its possessions. The whole 
problem is to arrive at a just and far-seeing method of harmonising the 
best progress and welfare of the native inhabitants with the maximum 
of production. 

To solve this problem the memorandum states that it is essential 
to have a clear policy in regard to the two factors of land and labour. 

With regard to land policy the following conclusions are reached : 


(1) Wherever a native population exists sufficient land should be 
secured to it to afford full opportunity for economic stock breeding and 
dairying or for the production of crops, according as the tribal bent 
is for pastoral or agricultural pursuits ; 

(2) European colonisation should be encouraged wherever the 
climate is suitable and adequate areas are available for settlement 
without depriving the existing native population of sufficient land for 
its own use ; 

(3) The area of land reserved for a native tribe should be sufficient 
to accommodate the whole tribe together, so that where a tribal orga- 
nisation exists it may be preserved and improved, and so that where 
none exists some form of native institutions may be gradually developed. 


In accepting these conclusions the Governor of Tanganyika made 
a reservation that the land policy of Tanganyika Territory, under 
which the land is vested in the Governor for the use and the common 
benefit of the natives, should remain unimpaired in every respect and 
that the Government of Tanganyika does not commit itself to the 
policy of native reserves, to which it is opposed. 

The principles in regard to labour were held to arise out of the above 
conclusions in regard to land. They promise to be of such importance 
in the development of Jabour policy in East Africa that they are here 
printed in full : 

(1) The ideal in view should be to enable land to be put to the 
best possible economic use, while also providing for the steady progress 
and welfare of its native inhabitants, and safeguarding them against 
serfdom in any form whatever. 

(2) Steady progress cannot be secured in some areas unless every 
able-bodied native who shows no tendency to work is given to under- 
stand that the Government expects him to do a reasonable amount 
of work, either in production in his own Reserve or in labour for wages 
outside it. 

(3) In areas where the first alternative is not within his reach. 
the native should be definitely encouraged to go out to labour. In 
others, where both alternatives are open to him. the Government is 
not concerned to impose either upon him, but simply to ensure so far 
as it can that he shall work in the cultivation of his own land, if he 
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pleases, or else as a wage earner on alienated land, if he prefers it. In 
all areas where these two alternatives exist, the natural play of human 
preference and economic impulse should be allowed to take its course, 
so that the native may choose to work in whichever way pleases and 
pays him best. 

(4) While communications are undeveloped and distribution there- 
fore difficult, it is essential that the native should be instructed to 
grow sufficient foodstuffs for his own livelihood. Otherwise, provided 
risk of famine be avoided, the natural play of economic forces should be 
allowed to decide the choice of crops. 

(5) In establishing markets for produce, it is desirable that the 
process of production should be regulated so as to secure the most 
efficient methods and the highest possible standard of product. These 
considerations necessitate some regulation of methods of production 
and the standardisation of products by grading. If these principles 
be accepted, they will indicate what restrictions may be necessary in 
the growth of certain crops by natives. There is no case for prohibiting 
a native, just because he is a native, from growing any economic crop ; 
but there is a very strong case for debarring from production any 
inefficient producer who endangers other producers, whatever his race. 
There is little doubt that for many years to come the majority of 
natives will be unable to grow certain crops with safety and efficiency, 
but there are many others which they are well fitted to grow. 

(6) In areas open to settlement, Government should encourage 
the growth of those crops for which the least labour is required, and 
ety where necessary, regulate the growth of those which make 
heavy demands on labour for a short period in the year. 

(7) It is by no means certain that the native will prove capable of 
making adequate economic use of all the land secured to him, but 
there is no reason on that account why any attempt should be made 
in the future to take the land from him. It is, indeed, evident that 
in most cases the native is alive to considerations of economic advantage, 
and that his rudimentary ideas of the nature of wealth are changing. 
He is not likely to be content for ever with owning undeveloped land, 
or with the mere multiplication of herds of cattle, when he sees the 
profit that can be made in neighbouring areas from the skilled culti- 
vation of land and from economic animal husbandry. He will always 
be free to choose whether he develops his land himself or brings in the 
aid of European knowledge and skill to develop it ; and in many cases 
he will probably prefer to lease his land for cultivation by others rather 
than to take the risk and trouble involved in organising its cultivation 
himself. There is no reason why Government should limit his freedom 
of choice, provided only that the land is leased on fair terms and that 
adequate rents are secured for its native owners. 


The memorandum concludes with the above principles. 

Further discussion took place on the possibility of preparing a 
general code of instructions based on the memorandum for use by 
district officers throughout the East African Dependencies. It was, 
however, considered that this was not possible, but that the memoran- 
dum should be regarded as forming the basis of land and labour policy 
in the East African territories, so that each territory should issue for 
the use of its officers such instructions based on it as were necessary 
to meet the special conditions of each territory; and that since the 
conditions in Kenya and Tanganyika approximated closely to each 
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other, the Governors of these two territories should consult together 
before the issue of any special instructions on land and labour policy 
to their administrative officers. 


InTER-COLONIAL RECRUITMENT 


In addition to the subjects treated inthe memorandum the Confer- 
ence examined certain other problems relating to labour conditions, 
one of which was that of inter-colonial recruitment. On this subject 
the Conference agreed that the policy of placing no obstacle in the way 
of the free flow of’ voluntary labour should be maintained, and that 
active recruiting might be allowed for government work in exceptional 
circumstances. The Governor of Nyasaland, however, stated that he 
was opposed to any direct recruiting in Nyasaland for work outside 
the Protectorate, though he would be prepared to consider special 
cases with a view to deciding whether he would communicate to Nyasa- 
land natives the conditions under which they could obtain work in 
other parts of the East African Dependencies. The Governor of North- 
ern Rhodesia considered that as regards Northern Rhodesia organised 
recruiting should, for the present, continue to be allowed for other 
than government work. 


NATIVE CROPS 


The Conference, after discussion in which the different conditions 
in areas suitable for white settlement and in areas reserved for natives 
were examined, decided that no conclusion should, in the present 
circumstances, be reached on this question except that the growing of 
Arabica coffee by the natives should certainly be discouraged and 
possibly prohibited. The Governor of Tanganyika, however, was 
unable to endorse this opinion, though he considered that the growth 
of Arabica coffee by the natives in areas of European settlement in 
Tanganyika should not be encouraged. 


CompuLsory LABOUR FOR PuBLIC WoRKS 


The Conference was unanimous in opposing the principle of compul- 
sory labour. The members considered that, in present circumstances, 
it must be made use of occasionally, but that this should be done only 
under proper legislative authority. On this point the Governor of 
Northern Rhodesia stated that no legislative authority for making use 
of compulsory labour existed in Northern Rhodesia and that he had 
no intention at present of taking any powers in this direction. 


EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


With regard to education the Conference agreed that no possible 
measures should be neglected to stimulate training in the arts and 
crafts as distinct from a purely literary education. It endorsed the 
resolution passed by the unofficial Conference held at Tukuyu declaring 
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that it is the duty of the Governments to provide greater and increasing 
facilities for the education of natives ; and that this should tend rather 
to technival than to literary training. The Conference also took note 
that the K>nya Government would be willing to render every possible 
assistanze to other East African territories which wished to send suit- 
able natives for training in stock management and other cognate 
subjects. With regard to apprenticeship, the Conference agreed that 
som? system of apprenticeship without penal sanctions was desirable, 
on the understanding that the parents of the pupil would give the 
necessary guarantees for the pupil completing his full term. 


Stupy or NATIVE WELFARE 


It was consid>red that the systematic study of the welfare of the 
natives was of great importance and that this study would require the 
investigation of all that affected not only his physica] well-being but 
also his state of mind, his ideas of life, and his mental and moral 
developnent, especially as regards the effect of European civilisation 
on the native. The Conferen:ze felt, nevertheless, that it was impossible 
for the Governments to do more than provide for the co-ordination 
of research for the collection of statistics on the same basis throughout 
all territories and for the tabulation and comparison of results ; that 
while a statistitian should be appointed for these purposes and while 
every assistan:e should be rendered to any philanthropic body desi- 
ring to engag2 in any special line of research, they were not justified 
in sp2nd ing money to appoint an organisation to study the effect of 
Earop2an civilisation on the native mind as had been suggested. 


DEBATE IN THE HovusE oF COMMONS 


The subjects considered by the Governors’ Conference were touched 
upon incidentally in the House of Commons during the discussion of 
the Palestine and East Africa Loans (Guarantee) Bill. 

An amendment was moved on 9 December 1926 for the omission 
of Kenya from the advantages of the Bill’. The proposer, quoting 
from the summary of prozeedings of the Conference of Governors, 
stated that, as far as Kenya was concerned, if he was satisfied that it 
would be possible for the native to work effectively in his own reserve 
without undue pressure, his attitude would be different, but that recent 
Ordinanves and recent pronouncements by responsible people in the 
Colony suggest that the native is being steadily pressed, by discreditable 
d>vires, to leave his reserve and work on the estates of the white 
planters. 

In reply, the Under-Secretary of State for Colonial Affairs said that 
he could give the Hous2 the definite assurance that there was no 
intention to modify in any way the dual policy. The Government 
was definitely committed to it and intended that emphasis should be 











1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 9 Dec. 1926. 
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laid quite as much upon native production as upon working outside 
the reserves. He also stated that he was in compkte agr«mcnt tl at 
compulsion should not be used. The Government had «xt its fae 
against such a policy and had given a definite undcitaking that it 
would not be followed. 

The amendment to omit Kenya from the benefits of the Bill was 
negatived. 

In the course of the same debate amendments were moved provid- 
ing that the fair wages clause or principle should be followed in paying 
wages for work done in connection with expenditure under the loan, 
and that in particular no wage paid to able-bodied men in Africa should 
be less than Its. a month over and above the cost of maintaining 
the labourer ; and that the Advisory Committee set up in conncction 
with the loan should consider the advisability of imposing conditions 
to safeguard the interests of the natives and to secure fair conditions 
of labour for those employed on works in connection with the loan. 

With regard to these proposals the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
considered that there was substantial agreement in the House, and 
promised that he would try to find some form of words to cover 
the points raised which might be introduced in the Bill at some later 
stage in the proceedings. 

On the following day the House of Commons accepted an amend- 
ment submitted by the Secretary of State for the Colonies and 
providing that “the Secretary of State shall satisfy himself that fair 
conditions of labour are observed in the execution of all works carried 
out under any loan raised in pursuance of this Act ’?. 


The Industrial Distribution of the Working 
Population in Great Britain 


The unemployment insurance statistics of Great Britain, besides 
providing detailed information on the extent and incidence of unemploy- 
ment, also give, as a kind of by-product, valuable indications of the 
industrial distribution of the working population. Each insured worker 
has an unemployment book containing among other details the name 
of the industry in which he is employed. These books are exchanged 
once a year in July, and the opportunity is taken to recalculate both 
the total number of insured workers and their distribution among the 
various industries. For a series of years these figures give interesting 
information as to the expansion or contraction of industries. 

Complete and detailed though these statistics are, within the limits 
of the insurance system, they do not cover the whole working popula- 
tion. Agriculture, notably, is excluded, and there is thus no means 
of estimating the number of workers employ<d in agriculture or its 
changes as compared with industry. Similarly domestic servants, 
home workers, civil servants, and permanent employces of certain 





1 Idem, 10 Dec. 1926, 
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local authorities and public utilities, are excluded, as are non-manual 
workers earning more than £250 a year. Even with these exceptions, 
however, the insurance system covers nearly 70 per cent. of the total 
employed population. 

In the statistics insured workers are classified in a hundred industrial 
groups, each worker being registered in the industry which employs 
him, regardless of his particular occupation — a distinction which is 
important, for example, in the case of clerks, carters, and general 
labourers. 

As a result of the exchange of unemployment books in July 1926 
the Ministry of Labour is able to give two series of figures, one referring 
to Great Britain and Northern Ireland for the period July 1923! to 
July 1926, the other to Great Britain only for the single year 1925-19267. 


GROWTH AND DECLINE OF INDUSTRIDS FFCM 1923 To 1926 


The total insured population of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
rose from 11,502,800 in 1923 to 12,041,000 in 1926, an increase of 
4.7 per cent®. This total net increase, however, covers the changing 
fortunes of many industries ; some have declined — to judge by the 
number of insured workers employed — while others have expanded, 
A table is given showing the changes from year to year in 42 industries. 
Together these represented about the same proportion of the total 
insured population in both 1923 and 1926 (68.67 and 68.56 per cent.), 
but there was a considerable change in the distribution of the workers. 
Twenty-one of these industries showed a total increase of 14.2 per 
cent. or 643,000, and eleven a total decrease of 7.6 per cent. or 251,600. 


Building and Allied Industries 


The most marked increase is in building and trades connected 
with it. The number of insured workers in building increased by 
12.3 per cent., in public-works contracting by 29.7 per cent., in brick 
and tile making by 35.2 per cent., and in the manufacture of artificial 
stone, concrete, and cement by 54.4 per cent., the numerical increase 
for these four groups together being 155,000. There has for some 
time been a shortage of skilled building workers, and these figures 
suggest that this is being gradually overcome. The increase in the 
number of workers in artificial stone, etc. is probably due to the 
increased use of these new building materials. 


Trade and Services 


Increases are to be noted among workers engaged in various types 
of service and industries serving mainly the home market. 





* When the industrial classification of the insurance statistics was given its 
present form. 

* Ministry of Labour Gazette, Nov. 1926, pp. 415-417. 

* This increase is greater than the known increase in population over the same 
period. 
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The largest is in the distributive trades, where in three years the 
number of insured workers has risen by 20.9 per cent. to more than 
a million and a half. This is now the largest single group in the 
insurance scheme. 

Tram and omnibus workers have increased by 18.6 per cent., 
workers in other forms of road transport by 10.1 per cent. The non- 
permanent railway employees who are included in the insurance 
scheme', on the other hand, have decreased by 15.9 per cent. 

Workers in local government service have increased by 7.2 per 
cent., while those in the service of the National Government? have 
decreased by 15.7 per cent. Professional services show an increase 
of 8.5 per cent., laundries, dyeing, and dry-cleaning 14.7 per cent., 
and gas, water, and electricity supply 6.4 per cent. 

The printing, publishing, and book-binding group has increased 
by 10.3 per cent. and furniture-making and upholstering by 15.3 per 
cent. 


















Heavy Industries 










Among the staple industries, on the other hand, there is a marked 
tendency to decrease. In coal mining the decline of 2.2 per cent. in the 
number of insured workers represents an actual decrease of more than 
23,900. The Royal Commission on the Coal Industry in 1926 definitely 
stated that the industry was overstaffed, and it will be recalled that 
unemployment was severe from the middle of 1924 to the autumn 
of 1925. 

In blast furnaces and steel works the decrease has been 16.4 and 
8.9 per cent. respectively, representing a drop of 23,660. The average 
of unemployment has been high in both these industries, 14 to 20 per 
cent. in blast furnaces and over 20 per cent. in steel works. In general 
engineering, where unemployment averaged 15.2 per cent. in 1924 
and 12.6 per cent. in 1925, the number of insured workers has fallen 
by 7.9 per cent. (53,080). Shipbuilding, a very depressed industry, 
where unemployment has ranged from 26 to 43 per cent. in the last 
three years, shows a desline of 17.1 per cent. in the number of insured 
workers, and the allied industry of marine engineering, also severely 
depressed, one of 12 per cent. 

Some indication of transfers among the various metal trades is 
given by the fact that side by side with these decreases there has been 
an increase of 12.3 per cent. (20,420) in miscellaneous metal manufacture 
and 6.2 per cent. in stove, grate, pipe, and general ironfounding. There 
has also been an increase of 6.1 per cent. in the tin-plate industry, a 
fact all the more interesting since employment has been very unstable 
in that industry during the last three years. Unemployment was slight 
until the autumn of 1924, when in three months it suddenly rose from 
6 to 45 per cent. Since then it has declined slowly, but has remained 
fur the most part above 10 per cent. 











































1 Permanent workers are not insurable. 
* Rogular civil servants are excluded. 
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The manufacture of electrical cable, wire, and lamps shows an increase 
of 21.7 per cent., and musical-instrument making, a comparatively 
small group, one of 25.3 per cent. 


Textiles 


In the textile group the rapid development of the silk and artificial 
silk industry is shown by an increase of 35.5 per cent. (14,420) in the 
number of insured workers. The woollen and worsted industry has 
declined by 6 per cent. (16,250), while cotton has increased slightly by 
1.4 per cent. (8,190). 


LossEs AND ACCESSIONS FtOM 1925 To 1926 


The second series of figures, which refers to Great Britain alone, 
analyses in some detail the cause of increases or decreases in the number 
of insured workers from 1925 to 1926. Every year a certain number of 
workers enter the insurance scheme for the first time, these being mainly 
young people under 18, although some may be adults previously em- 
ployed innon-insurable industries. At thesame time there isa continual 
wastage through death, emigration, retirement, transference to non- 
insurable employment, etc. 

The total number of insured workers in Great Britain on 1 July 1926 
was 151,000. or 1.3 per cent., higher than the year previously’, but this 
was the result of an inflow of new entrants equal to 7.3 per cent. of the 
1925 figure and a wastage of 6 per cent. The net increase was twice 
as great among men as among women, but the turnover due to the 
causes noted above was much higher among women. The increase of 
1.5 per cent. in the number of insured men represents an influx of 5.5 
per cent. and a wastage of 4 per cent., while the increase of 0.7 per cent. 
among women results from an inflow of 12.3 per cent. and a wastage of 
11.6 per cent. The reason for this is stated to be that women remain in 
industrial employment on an average for a shorter period than men. 
It may also be due — though this is not mentioned — to changes from 
domestic service, which is not insurable, to industrial work and vice 
versa. This higher turnover among women is noticeable in practically 
every insurable industry. 

The figures of new entrants and of losses are also given for each 
industry covered by the insurance scheme. A single industry may 
recruit additional workers from other industries as well as from outside 
the insurance scheme. In some cases the volume of such transfers 
equalled or exceeded the losses. For example, of the increase of 13.5 
per cent. in musical-instrument making, 7.6 per cent. was accounted 
for by new entrants into insurance and 5.9 per cent. by the excess of 
transfers from other industries over losses. In the tin-plate industry, 
again, new entrants formed only 6.9 per cent. in the total increase of 
12.8 per cent. 





» In Northern Ireland there was a net decrease of 2,000. 
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On the other hand, in industries which are shrinking in size losses are 
due to transfers to other industries as well as to the general causes noted 
above, and these may outweigh the number of new entrants to insurance. 
The number of workers engaged on the construction and repair of motor 
vehicles, cycles, and aircraft increased by 4.3 per cent., while in the 
construction and repair of other vehicles there was a decline of 3.6 per 
cent. In shipbuilding and ship repairing, although new entrants 
amounted to 2.9 per cent., the total number of insured workers in the 
industry dropped by 6.1 per cent. 

The following figures refer to industries where the proportion of new 
entrants was largest. 


CHANGES IN NUMBER OF INSURED WORKERS IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES 





{usured workers inJuly 1926 





Industry ; Per cunt. af Percentage of 
Number 1925 figure new entrants 





Hotel, boarding-house, club, etc. ser- 

vice 289,760 99.7 
Laundries, dyeing and dry-cleaning 120,020 104.2 
Distributing trades 1,481,860 103.4 
Electrical wire, cable, and lamps 101,470 108.3 
Dress industries other than tailoring 224,140 101.5 
Public-works contracting 159,270 109.8 




















The high proportion of new entrants in hotel and boarding-house 
service was not sufficient to prevent an actual decline in the total number 
of insured workers, while in other industries also the wastage was nearly 
as large as the accession of new entrants. The following table shows 
the industries where the losses, by withdrawal from insurance or transfer 
to other industries, were highest. 


LOSSES OF INSURED WORKERS IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES 





tusured workers in July Ly26 


Industry Per cent. of 
Number 1925 flmure loss new entrant- 





Percentage | Percentage ot 





Hotel, boarding-house, club, 
etc. service 289,760 99.7 


Leather and leather goods 66,970 96.9 
National Government service 146,210 98.1 
Railway service (non-perma- 

nent employees) 158,980 95.1 
Tailoring 189,560 99.1 


Other dress industries 224,140 101.5 























It will be observed that hotel and boarding-house service and dress 
industries other than tailoring figure in both tables, which indivates 
high turnover of workers. 











Vocational Education in Great Britain 


in 1924-1925 


TECHNICAL AND FURTHER INSTRUCTION IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


The first chapter of the Report of the Board of Education for the 
school year 1924-1925! is devoted to a survey of the provision made for 
technical and further instruction for apprentices and young persons 
employed in industry and commerce, in England and Wales. The survey 
begins with a historical summary of the development of institutions for 
vorational training. Commencing with the situation prior to 1889, 
when science and art schools were built under the Public Libraries Act, 
and the subsequent decennium (1889-1899), during which local] authori- 
ties for technical instruction were first set up, the summary passes on 
to a third epoch — from 1899, when the powers previously exercised 
by a number of educational departments were united in a single central 
authority, up to the present time. 

During the whole of the evolutionary period, which may be regarded 
as a long and slow preparation for the present organisation, improve- 
ments and innovations were initiated which made possibie the gradual 
replacement of those schools which, as the Report states, failed to meet 
the visible needs of the time, and where the instruction available often 
did not correspond to the requirements of industry, by institutions in 
which the teaching is, so far as possible, directly in accordance with the 
needs of wage earners who want both genera! knowledge and specialised 
knowledge for practical purposes. 

At the present time, the existing types of educational courses and 
arrangements for further education are classified as follows : 


(a) “day continuation schools ” or courses ; 

(5) “evening schools” comprising evening or “ similar ”’ classes, 
the similarity residing in the fact that the classes, whether held in the 
evening or not, are planned for persons who are ordinarily fully occupied 
otherwise than as students ; 

(c) full-time “technical institution courses”, which must include 
scien-e and must be post-secondary in standard ; 

(d) courses of “ advanced instruction in arts”, which must be post- 
secondary in standard and in organisation ; 

(e) “day technical classes ’’ of advanced standard, or “ day tech- 
nical classes ’’ organised to give instruction adapted to the technical 





1 Education in England and Wales, being the Report of the Board of Kducation 
for the school year 1924-1925. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. Cmd. 2695. 
202 pp. 
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requirements of the students, amongst which are to be found full-time 
courses, post-elementary in character, for persons under 16: 

(/f) “junior technical schools ” ; 

(g) schools of nautical training ; 

(h) “schools of art”, or “ junior departments ” of a school of art, 
or “ branches ” of a school of art ; 

(i) day “ art classes ”’, or more properly art schools of minor import- 


ance, 


The official category of “ evening and similar schools and classes ” 
covers arrangements for students of all ages, above the age of obligatory 
full-time attendance, without distinction of the subjects studied. ‘Lhe 
structure of these courses is usually of a simple character, as they are 
intended for a large number of students of varying antecedents. ‘Lhere 
is, however, a tendency to extend the “ grouped-course system ” which 
permits the instruction given to be adapted either to local conditions 
or to the vocational needs of the students. 

Grouped courses of evening study are classified as follows : 


(a) “preparatory ”’, if arranged for those who require a repetition 
of the work of the public elementary schools ; 

(6) “junior’’,if adapted tothe needsof childrenwho pass at 14 from the 
public elementary school to the evening school, for two years’ study: 

(c) “senior ’’, if adapted to the needs of students who have left the 
“ junior ” course, or have left a school higher in standard than an ordi- 
nary public elementary school at 15 or 16, and proceeded forthwith to 
the evening technical or commercial school, for a course of at least two 
years’ duration ; 

(d) “advanced ’’, if adapted to the needs of older students and 
planned to reach, within the limits of the subject covered, the standard 
of university work. 


Courses of all four types are only to be met with in important centres ; 
provincial towns as a rule do not go beyond the provision of courses 
reaching the standard of group (6) inclusive, or, occasionally, that of 
certain courses which may be considered as coming under group (c). 

The great majority of institutions for further education are “ direc t- 
ed ” for this purpose by the local education authority. The principal 
exceptions to this rule are some fifteen colleges, four schools of art, a 
junior technical school, and all the schools of nautical training. 

The system of municipal provision and administration of schools is 
considered to have made possible the attainment of a remarkable pitch 
of development and efficiency. There are, however, certain inherent 
difficulties, especially as regards the provision of some of the more 
advanced and costly forms of technical education : for example, most of 
the great technical schools are in London or a county borough, and the 
maintaining authority of such a school cannot be expected to make 
provision at its own expense for students living outside its area. This 
diffi :ulty has been got over in some instances by arrangements between 
neighbouring authorities. It is also interesting to note that where, as 
in a few cases, the technical school is on a foundation having a governing 
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body, of which some members are nominated by a county horough and 
others by the authority for the neighbouring county, the two authorities 
give liberal aid, sometimes in proportion to the attendance from the 
respective areas. 

In some cases, further educational courses take place in building 
specially constructed for the purpose. The period 1889-1899, when the 
responsibilities of the locai authorities were restricted to technical educa- 
tion, was more productive of buildings than the subsequent period, when 
their duties were extended to cover secondary education and the train- 
ing of teachers. 

About 3,000 teachers devote all their time to schools for further 
education. A small number of whole-time teachers divide their time 
between such schools and schools of other types. In addition to these 
full-time teachers, several] thousands of persons are engaged for evening 
teaching only. Very many of these are full-time teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools who undertake evening teaching under separate 
engagements ; the rest are primarily occupied in industry, commerce, 
and professious. The educational level of the teaching staff varies 
according to the subjects taught. In general, however, the full-time 
teachers of subjects such as languages, literature, mathematics, and 
pure science, and of special commercial and technical subjects, are 
university graduates or hold a diploma from some recognised professional 
institution. 

Besides the teachers above described, there are others having ex- 
perience of industry, handicraft,or commerce. Inthis group are to be 
found most teachers of textiles. of printing and provess work, of boot 
and shoe making, of engineering and building crafts, of needle trades 
work, and of office arts. : 

The more important institutions for further education are of the 
“polytechnic ’’ type, and comprise several departments each having day 
and evening students and normally full-time and part-time tea hers. 
Many of these institutions have more than a thousand individual students. 
The Prin«ipal of such an institution is responsible for its general adminis- 
tration as well as for its educational organisation and management. 
Internally, he has to direct a large staff of teachers of various qualifi- 
cations and antecedents, engaged for varying periods and for work of 
many different: tvpes ; externally, he may be charged with genera! over- 
sight of continuation schools which work in connection with his own 
institution, and should maintain relations with commercial or industrial 
circles in which his students are, or hope to be, employed. 

Short full-time and part-time courses of instruction have been directly 
organised by the Board of Education for teachers of elementary mathe- 
matics, engineering, building, mining, textiles, boot and shoe manufac- 
ture, painting and decorating, dressmaking and millinery. 

The report gives statistics of the number of students in various age 
groups having attended evening schools and classes in England and Wales 
during the school year ending 31-July 1924, as follows : 
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TABLE I. INDIVIDUAL 


STUDENTS IN 


EVENING SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 
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Students 


Under 
14 


14 and 
under 16 


16 and 
under 18 


18 and 
under 21 


21 and 
over 





In * Colleges ”’ : 

Boys and men 

Girls and women 
In other evening schools: 

Boys and men 

Girls and women 
In all schools : 

Boys and men 

Girls and women 








148 
163 


6,226 
5,290 


6,374 
5,453 


8,494 
3,370 


98,474 
80,037 


106.968 
83,407 








26.570 
6,771 


56,865 
42,792 


83,435 
49,563 


37,180 
7,540 


34,421 
29,444 


67,601 
36,984 








35,108 
20,970 


55,169 
85,797 


90,277 
106,767 





103,500 
38,814 


251,155 
243,360 


354,655 
282,174 








TABLE II. 


INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS 


IN DAY 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 





Students 


14 and 


under 16 


| 16 and over 


Ad 





Boys 








8,319 


8,538 


3,347 


2,492 


12,069 
11,347 








TABLE IIl. 


INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS IN JUNIOR TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 








Students | Under 13 


13 and 
under 15 


15 and over 


All 





Boys 


1,187 


7,212 


10,190 


‘1,791 


Girls 4 1,273 521 1,798 














TABLE IV. INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS IN DAY TECHNICAL CLASSES 





21 and 
over 


13 and 15 and i8 and 
Students Under 13 under 15 under 18 | under 2) Alt 





Boys and men 284 


Girls and women 94 





1,235 


1,727 


1,39 


1,64 


7 965 


2 822 


2,416 


1,651 


6,297 


5,936 








TABLE V. 


OF ADVANCED INSTRUCTION IN ARTS 


INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS IN TECHNICAL INSTITUTION COURSES 





Students Under 16 


16 and 
under 18 


18 and 
under 21 


21 and 
over 


zx 





Boys and men 174 


Girls and women 





5 
| 


1,082 


65 


| 
| 


1,564 887 


229 121 


3,707 
420 
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TABLE VI. INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS IN JUNIOR DEPARTMENTS OF ART 
SCHOOLS 





Students Under 13 13 and 15 and over 


| under 15 





Boys 46 632 310 
Girls 24 344 173 








TABLE VIT. OTHER STUDENTS IN ART SCHOOLS 





Students Under 13 


13 and | 15 and | 18 and 21 and All 
under 15| under 18 junder 21 over 





Boys and men 543 | 3,440 | 8,309 | 4,818 6,220 | 23,330 


Girls and women 455 2,392 | 5,602 | 4,546 | 11,585 | 24,580 























TABLE VIII. INDIVIDUAL PUPILS IN SCHOOLS FOR NAUTICAL TRAINING 





Students | Under 13 [ss and under 15| 15 and over All 





e 


Boys | 365 | 1,068 | 96 | 1,529 





A striking fact which emerges is the large attendance of students 
over 16 at evening schools not placed in the “College “ group; other 
points of interest are the preponderance of boys and men among students 
under 21 and of women among students over 21 years of age. 

The great majority of students of all ages in schools for further 
education are fully occupied in the day and attend voluntarily in the 
evening. This part-time further instruction has the great advantage 
of making it possible for students to proceed stage by stage to the 
highest classes in a technical or commercial college, and eventually to 
clear the barriers which in so many other countries separate elementary 
schools from advanced educational institutions. Thus, in Great Britain, 
an industrious and capable technical student may in the end find his 
way to a position of high responsibility. 

An examination is usually held at the close of a course of study ; 
at the present time, particular attention is being given to examinations 
as a result of which students can obtain National Certificates of effi- 
ciency endorsed by certain professional institutions, and so endowed 
with a certain industrial currency. The following figures show the 
number of schools and students which have taken part in examinations 
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of this kind held in association with the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, the Institution of Electrical Engineers, the Institute of 
Chemistry, and the Institution of Gas Engineers. 


TABLE IX. STATISTICS OF NATIONAL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS, 
1922-1925 





Part-time courses | Full-time courses 





Ordinary Higher } Ordinary Higher 





| ! 
Candi- Candi- : Candi- 
Srhoois dates oy Sele Is | dates Passed |} Sete is dates Pre School. 


Candi- 


dates Passed 





Mechanical Engineering 





| 
46 1,017! 521 104 | 69 96 
73 1,138 606 185 | 122 58 
76 1,104) 564 239 | 166 55 
82 ‘sates 572 302 | 213 49 





Electrical Engineering 





417) 282 62 43 | 4 17 
387| 229 117 79 || 3 12 





Chemistry 





93 10 
121] 67 
99 65 
87 59 





Gas Engineering 





| | 
1924 | Not recorded 11 | Not recorded 
1925 7 | 25) 17 4 | 13 








Gas Supply 





| | 
1924 | Not recorded 3 | Not recorded 
1925 2 | 5 2 1 1 











Co-ordinated examinations in the various branches of art have also 
been organised ; these serve as a basis for awarding certain scholarships. 
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TABLE X. STATISTICS OF CO-ORDINATED ART EXAMINATIONS SCHEME 





1922 | iy23 lvz4 125 


Candi- Candi- Canui- . Candi- 
dates dates dates Passed dated 





Subject 


| Passed Passed 


| Passed | 





| Drawing 228 68 | 289 86 | 281 | 114 | 273 | 115 
Painting 32 16 28 21 |. 26 19 26 16 
Modelling l 1 —- a l 1 3 3 

| Pictorial design 10 6 12 8 24 18 21 15 
Industrial design : 
Part I 44 24 65 31 71 52 93 66 
Part If 18 22 16 23 33 18 52 44 
Both 72 19 76 30 97 49 87 21 
































Referring to the relations of the schools with industry, the Report 
expresses the opinion that it is not an overstatement to say that, before 
the war, neither the scope nor the efficiency of technical school work 
was a matter of general interest to associations of employers or of work- 
ers. Employers as individuals, however, used long ago to encourage 
learners and apprenticcs to supplement their works training by the 
study of mathematics, science, and drawing. A few firms found it 
worth while to provide schools for their own staffs. More consideration 
than in the past is now given to the welfare of young workers, and the 
standard of both general and technica! education has been considerably 
advanced. A recent enquiry in the schools shows that not less than 
4,400 firms in England and Wales support attendance at technical 
schools, and that not less than 68,000 young persons come under arrange- 
ments for encouraging it. These include such active measures as 
taking part in “ sandwich ’’ schemes, under which the young person is 
alternately full-time at school and full-time at the works, and allowing 
time off each week for attendance at school during working hours. The 
particulars collected in the schools show that 57 firms (including 
37 engineering, 6 shipbuilding, and 4 vehicle and rail-carriage building) 
tuke part in “ sandwich ’’ schemes, and 1,756 (including 438 engineering, 
328 printing, 277 building trades and plumbing, and 58 vehicle and rail- 
carriage building) grant time off during ordinary working hours. 

In other ways connections are set up between technical schools and 
the various industries. County Borough Education Committees not 
infrequently include, either as members of the appointing council or 
as co-opted members, persons engaged in local industries who, in the 
consideration of technical school matters, can represent industrial 
opinion. . There are, in addition, in connection with some of the most 
efficient technical schools in the provinces, special advisory committees 
for important departments. These assist the schools, on some occasions 
no doubt as critics, but more often as interpreters, friends, and helpers. 
Moreover, various industries have made large financial contributions 
to the organisation and advancement of vocational training. There 
are also the Joint Industrial Councils, and various scientific and indus- 
trial associations or institutions whose attention is devoted to the 
problem of technical education, which contribute largely to research 
on the subject and to the elaboration of a suitable programme. 
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In the main, the educational facilities offered in continuation schocls 
may be differentiated as genera] instruction and trade instruction. The 
first is given in day schools and also in evening classes. The attendance 
is generally good at day continuation schools in large towns or centres, 
In London, for example, the great majority of the pupils attend for as 
many as five half-days a week ; some of the pupils in West Ham attend 
full-time. In the provinces, the period of attendance at such a school 
is normally one day a week; at Northampton and Nottingham the 
weekly attendance is only for one half-day. The subjects taught in 
some of these schools include arithmetic, science, technical drawing, 
woodwork, metalwork, etc. Junior courses in evening schools rarely 
exceed six hours weekly ; the number of pupils enrolled during the first 
year invariably diminishes with succeeding years. These courses are, 
notwithstanding, found to be of considerable use to the minority of 
young persons who pass through to more advanced evening study. 

Vocational or trade instruction is frequently given on the grouped- 
course system. Courses of instruction are arranged on these lines for 
shipbuilding, electrical engineering, the textile industry (special separate 
courses for cotton and wool), the chemical and gas industries, metallurgy. 
pottery manufacture, refractory materials, leather manufacture, paper 
making, pharmaceutical chemistry, coal mining, architecture, building 
and building crafts, boot and shoe manufacture, printing and process 
work, women’s trades, housecraft, etc. 

A further series of educational courses is provided for boys in sea- 
faring occupations other than marine enginecring, forcommercial occupa- 
tions, art and artistic crafts, and pure science. 


CONTINUATION CLASSES IN SCOTLAND 


In the report presented to Parliament by the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Education in Scotland for the year 1924-1925', it is stated 
that during this period the number of continuation classes made some 
headway, especially in comparison with the year 1922-1923 when finan- 
cial stringency made retrenchment necessary. The figures below show 
the situation in 1922-1923 and 1923-1924 : 

Pupils 1922-1923 1923-1924 
Under fifteen 19,383 21,063 


Between fifteen and eighteen 46,362 47,443 
Over eighteen 53.864 55,274 


Total 119,609 123,780 


The number of students in attendance at the various courses was ag 


follows : 
ae eee ree 10800 
Classes for the completion of general 
elementary education 9,926 9,332 
Classes for specialised instruction 55,631 58,040 
Courses for specialised instruction 52,427 54,253 
Auxiliary subjects 7,391 8.863 





1 R port of the Commitiee of Council on Education in Scotland, 1924-1925. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1925. 
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This information, however, has no great value for purposes of com 
parison, inasmuch as the number of hours of attendance of one student may 
vary from 20 to 200. A more significant comparison is provided by 
the number of hours of attendance. In 1923, this was approximately 
7,950,000 ; in 1923-1924 it increased to 8,220,000. Estimated by this 
standard, the progress of the continuation classes appears evident. 

Detailed statistics for the year 1924-1925 are lacking, but progress 
may be observed in the number of centres in which occupational classes 
have been organised and their use in recent years : 


Year Number of centres 


1922-1923 824 
1923-1924 874 
1924-1925 946 


The total estimated expenditure for the year 1924-1925 was £298,000 ; 
for 1923-1924 it was £268,000, and £269,000 was actually spent. The 
estimated income from feces was about 5.8 per cent. of the total expenses, 
the corresponding figure for the preceding year being 6.7 per cent. 

It was observed that in the year 1924-1925, as well as in the preceding 
year, the attendance at commercial classes increased while membership 
of technical classes decreased, owing, probably, to the continued depres- 
sion in the productive industries. The only exception was in the build- 
ing trades, where there was no scarcity of employment. It would appear 
that the diminishing enrolment in classes leading to productive industry 
is due to the widespread conviction that commercial workers ure far 
better off, from the material point of view, that are those engaged in 
industry ; and it is suggested that in commercial employment short 
time or reduction of staff is practically non-existent. 

The subjects comprised in the programme for 1923-1924 covered a 
wide range, and included such diversified studies as plumbing, Hebrew, 
intelligenve-testing, and the care of horses. Agriculture, however, is 
specifizally mentioned as a branch of instruction calling for further 
_ development. 

The grant payable to the Education Authorities on account of classes 
for unemployed juveniles wus increased by the Minister of Labour from 
75 per cent. to 100 per cent. as from 1 April 1925. The result was a 
large insrease in the number of centres at which these classes are held. 

The report mentions particularly the development of mining educa- 
ticn, an important factor in which is the Miners’ Welfaré Fund, established 
under section 20 of the Mining Industry Act, 1920. The objects of 
this Fund are defined by the Act as “such purposes connected with 
the so:ial well-being of workers ... as the Board of Trade after 
consultation with any Government Department may approve.”’ Mining 
education has been approved by the Board of Education as such a 


purpose. 





Labour Disputes in Soviet Russia in 1924 
and 1925' 


A clear distinction is drawn in Soviet statistics between two catego- 
ries of dispute : (a) those arising when a collective agreement is being 
concluded, (b) those resulting from the enforcement or interpretation 
of an existing collective agreement, or from labour conditions. The 
statistics of disputes in the first category include all workers covered 
by the agreement whose conclusion has caused the dispute, no attempt 
being made to distinguish how many of them are specially concerned 
in any particular point of the matter in dispute. For the second 
category, on the contrary, the statistics record in each case only the 
number of workers directly concerned. 


NuMBER AND MAGNITUDE OF DISPUTES 


The following table, based on data provided by the supreme arbi- 
tration court attached to the Commissariat of Labour, the Central Con- 
ciliation Board, and 81 provincial organisations for arbitration and 
contiliation, shows the total number of disputes referred to con: iliation 
or arbitration in 1924 and 1925, and the number of workers involved in 


these disputes : 


Cause of disputes Disputes Workers involved 
1924 1925 1924 1925 
Conclusion of collective agree- 

ments 2,117 3,239 1,565,000 2,868,000 


Labour conditions 3,229 8,581 270,000 303,000 


In 1925, 30 per cent. (in 1924, more than 40 per cent.) of the disputes 
occurred in Mos:ow and Leningrad, involving about half the total 
number of workers concerned in disputes during the year. 

For disputes in the first category (conclusion of colle:tive agreements) 
the average number of workers involved was 885 in 1925 (739 in 1924), 
representing the average number of workers covered by each collective 
agreement. For the second category the average in 1925 was only 
35 workers per dispute (83 in 1924). 





1 Cf. Voprosy Trooda (Labour Questions, monthly review of the Commissariat 
of Labour), Oct. 1926, pp. 29-39. The disputes considered here are only tho:e 
referred to conciliation or arbitration procedure under Soviet legislation ; strikes, 
which in principal are not authorised except in private undertakings, are not 
inclu led. Most of the disputes were in state undertakings. The statistics given 
here do not include disputes in transport undertakings (railways and waterways). 
Thess dita complete the partial statistics for 1924 and the first half of 1925 given 
in tas International Labour Review, Vol. XIV, No. 2, Aug. 1926, pp. 262-268. 
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The disputes referred to the arbitration court attached to the Com- 
missariat of Labour were comparatively few, but were of greatimportance. 
In 1925, only 74 of the 3,239 disputes were referred to the court, but the 
average number of workers involved was 22,187. Similarly, only 22 
disputes out of over 8,000 in the second category were referred to it, 
but the average number of workers involved was 2,731. Most of the 
disputes in this category concerned one or more individuals, which 
explains the relatively small number of workers involved ; 47 per cent. 
affected a single person, 9 per cent. affected two each, 9 per cent. three 
or four, and only 21.4 per cent. more than ten. 


CausEs OF DISPUTES 


The following table shows the distribution by cause of disputes in 
the first category. It is to be noted that almost all the disputes have 
several causes, which explains why the general percentages are not the 
sums of the partial percentages. 


DISTRIBUTION BY CAUSE OF DISPUTES ARISING OUT OF THE 
CONCLUSION OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 





Percentage of workers 


ttage of disputes involved in disputes 





Cause of dispute 
1925 1924 





76.6 90.8 
Wage scales 66.9 76.4 
Other wage questions! : 26.2 28.0 

Payments to be made by under- 

takings 41.4 40.2 
For factory committees 13.1 11.2 
For education 21.6 34.8 29.5 
For medical aid 18.4 23.8 25.2 

Protection of the workers \ 24.8 22.4 29.2 
Hours of work 4 1.8 13.2 7.0 
Working clothes y 11.9 6.2 19.7 
Annual holidays \ 14.2 5.2 16.7 





























? Payment for overtime and for work done on public holidays, adjustment of wages in case of unjus- 
tified absence of the worker or stoppig? of the ua lertakinz, pryment of travelling expenses, repayment 
of the cost of certain public services (tramways, electricity, etc.) 


In 1925, as in 1924, wage questions constituted the principal cause 
of disputes arising out of the conclusion of collective agreements ; they 
are, at least partially, at the base of more than three-quarters of these 
disputes. At the same time it should be noted that wage sales caused 
fewer disputes in 1925 than in 1924, as the unions recognised the impos- 
sibility of obtaining any increases. Their attention was mainly concen- 
trated on certain items of accessory expenditure : payments to be made 
by the undertaking for workers’ education, the creation or upkeep of 


s 
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first-aid rooms in the factories, etc. The question of the provision of 
working clothes and the problem of annual holidays also caused a higher 
proportion of disputes in 1925 than in 1924. 

The distribution by cause of disputes in the second category — 
most of these also had several causes — was as follows : 


DISTRIBUTION BY CAUSE OF DISPUTES ARISING OUT OF LABOUR 
CONDITIONS 


Percentage of workers 
involved in disputes 





Percentage of disputes 


Cause of dispute ed 
1924 1925 1924 








Wages 57.4 | 66.2 
Wage scales 19.8 | 
Arrears 3.3 
Miscellaneous 31.7 

Payments to be made by under- 
takings 1. 

Engagement and dismissal 18. 

Protection of the workers 6. 


> 














PROCEDURE 


Disputes, especially those arising out of the conclusion of collective 
agreements, were settled much more frequently by arbitration than by 
conciliation. In 1925, in fact, only 15.4 per cent. of the disputes in the 
first category, involving 17.5 per cent. of the workers affected by these 
disputes (22.8 per cent. of disputes with 5.3 per cent. of workers in 1924) 
were definitely settled by the conciliation boards. All the others were 
finally settled by the arbitration court, and 69.8 per cent. of the disputes 
were in fact directly submitted to arbitration, one or both of the parties 
having objected to the use of conciliation procedure. 

For disputes in the second category, recourse to arbitration, though 
relatively rarer, is also tending to become more frequent, and in addition 
it is especially the more important disputes which are submitted to 
this procedure. Thus in 1925, only 39.2 per cent. of the disputes, involv- 
ing 13.5 per cent. of the workers affected by disputes in this category 
(48.8 per cent. of disputes with 51.5 per cent. of workers in 1924), were 
settled by conciliation. All the other disputes were finally settled by 
arbitration. Further, 45.7 per cent. of these disputes, involying 
78.6 per cent. of the workers affected (33.8 per cent. of disputes with 
34.3 per cent. of workers in 1924), were directly submitted to arbitration. 

This growing preponderance of arbitration is causing some uneasines= 
to responsible trade unionists and the Commissariat of Labour, who 
consider conciliation procedure preferable for the smooth working of 
industry and in the interests of the workers themselves. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 
RESULTS OF DISPUTES 


As most of the disputes have several causes, a tabular statement 
of the results is more instructive if the calculations are based not on the 
disputes but on the separate causes behind the disputes. 

For disputes in the first category, the results of disputes relating to 
wage scales — the cause, as already seen, of the highest percentage of 
disputes — were as follows : 


Result of dispute Percentage of disputes Percentage of workers involved 
1924 1925 1924 1925 
Infavour of workers 33.0 29.9 23.3 9.3 


In favour of employers? 20.9 17.0 7.5 9.1 
Compromise 46.1 53.1 69.2 81.6 


1 Bither the state or private persons. In most cases state undertakings are concerned. 


As regards the other points in dispute relating to wages (overtime. 
etc.), 36 per cent. of the cases were settled in favour of the workers 
in 1925, 29 per cent. in favour of the employers, and 35 per cent. by 
compromise. The latter group alone included more than half the workers 
involved in the disputes. 

Disputes concerning payments to be made by the employer were 
settled as follows in 1925 : 


Percentage of disputes settled 
Object of payments In favour of In faveur of Ly compremise 
workers en ployers 


Factory committees 55.3 17.2 


Workers’ education 44.0 23.1 
Medical aid 36.8 29.2 


Disputes concerning indemnities for dismissed workers or ccm pen- 
sation for workers unable to use their annual leave were settled as 
follows : 45.7 per cent. in favour of the workers and 31.3 per cent. in 
favour of the employer. 

Finally, the results of disputes in 1925 relating to the protection of 
the workers were as follows : 


Cause of dispute Percentage of disputes settled 

In favour of workers In favour of employers 
Hours of work 47.4 31.6 
Working clothes 40.9 37.6 
Annual holidays 33.5 47.2 


Disputes in the second category relating to wages scales were settled 
as follows : 


Result of dispute Percentage of disy utes Percentage of workers irvolved 
1924 1925 1924 1925 
In favour of workers 46.7 50.2 53.1 45.7 
In favour of employers 28.7 26.6 20.1 19.7 
Compromise 24.6 23.2 26.8 34.6 


It will be noticed that the percentage of disputes in this category 
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settled in favour of the workers has increased, while the proportion of 
workers who secured a satisfactory result has diminished; the main 
reason for this is that in important disputes settlements by compromise 
were more frequent in 1925 than in 1924. The other disputes relating 
to wages (compensation, overtime, etc.) were settled as follows : 55.4 per 
cent. in favour of the workers and 26.6 per cent. in favour of the employer, 
affecting in the first case 43.6 per cent. and in the second case 26.6 per 
cent. of the workers involved. 

The great majority of the disputes relating to payments to be made 
by undertakings for the expenses of works committees and for workers’ 
education were settled in favour of the workers. Disputes concerning 
medical aid (first-aid rooms, dental clinics, etc. attached to factories) 
on the contrary, were in most cases settled in favour of the employer 
or by compromise. Those relating to hours of work were generally 
settled in favour of the workers (51.8 per cent. of disputes with 99.4 
per cent. of the workers involved). Of disputes relating to annual 
holidays, 61.8 per cent. (with 36.3 per cent. of the workers involved) 
were settled in favour of the workers, about 25 per cent. (with about 
25 per cent. of the workers involved) in favour of the employer, and the 
rest by compromise. Finally, the results of disputes in 1925 over 
questions of engagement and dismissal were as follows : 


Percentage of workers involved 





Result of dispute Percentage of disputes 


In favour of workers 59.8 54.4 
In favour of employers 35.9 40.1 
Compromise 4.3 5.5 


Unemployment in Denmark from 1910 to 1925 


The Danish Labour Gazette! has recently published a survey by 
Mr. H. Hést of unemployment in Denmark for the period 1910-1925, 
based on the reports of the Statistical Department for 1910-1914, 1915- 
1919, 1920-1924, and 1925. 

It is pointed out that the majority of organised workers are covered, 
with a few unimportant changes from year to year, but municipal 
employees, railwaymen, and similar groups in which unemployment 
is practically non-existent, are not included. No account is taken of 
unemployment due to participation in labour disputes, nor of short 
time. 

The annual unemployment percentages for all workers were as 
follows : 








Per cent. Per cent. 








Year Per cent. Year 

1910 10.7 1916 5.1 1922 19.3 
1911 9.5 1917 9.7 1923 12.7 
1912 7.6 1918 18.1 1924 10.7 
1913 7.5 1919 10.9 1925 14.7 
1914 9.9 1920 6.4 

1915 8.1 1921 19.7 





1 Socialt Tidsskrift, July-Aug. 1926. 
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- The percentage varied considerably from year to year, but there 
were also marked fluctuations during the year. A comparison of the 
monthly unemployment percentages, however, is hampered by the 
seasonal fluctuations (comparatively high percentages in winter and low 
percentages in summer). In the table below these fluctuations have 
been eliminated by giving the figures for each month as percentages of 
the average of the figures for the same month in the years 1910 to 
1913, which period is regarded as normal. The assumption is there- 
fore that the seasonal fluctuations are the same from year to year, which 
is obviously not quite correct as they must vary with the climatic con- 
ditions of the year. But in view of the marked annual fluctuations 
these differences in the seasonal fluctuations are unimportant. 


UNEMPLOYMENT PERCENTAGES, 1914-1925, IN RELATION TO THE AVERAGE 
OF THE 1910-1913 PERCENTAGES 





Average 3 
1910- 1918 | 1919 | 1920 22 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 
1913 | 





100; 99 58) 153) 156) 81 120} 119) 92 
100} 87 82) 177) 175) 61 149) 141) 106 
100} 99 133} 212) 216; 70 162} 174] 153 
100; 91 77| 221] 161) 58 167} 126) —* 
100; 8] 65) 228 47 156} 104; —* 
100; 80 74| 252 42 162} 100) 182 
100} 80 2} 88) 260 52 150} 108; 166 
100) 212 114) 292) 6 61 163} 114| 200 
100; 228 140) 315 74 164} 123) 225 
100; 170 250 77 133] 117) 225 
100} 125 196 96 132} 101) 223 
100} 105 172 97 124} 108) 201 











100) 113 206 73 122) 167 















































1 The general labour dispute. 


In the first half of 1914 unemployment was slightly below the normal, 
but it rose considerably immediately after the outbreak of the war, 
falling again to the normal towards the end of the year. The two 
following years were prosperous and in the second half of 1916 unem- 
ployment was well below half the normal figure. In 1917 conditions 
became difficult owing to the shortage of raw materials and fuel, which 
led to severe unemployment in 1918. A decided improvement set in 
after the Armistice in November 1918, and during 1919 and the first 
half of 1920 unemployment fell heavily, a tendency to which the rise in 
prices contributed. About the middle of 1920 the percentage was only 
half the normal, but it then began to rise, slowly in the second half of 
the year, very rapidly in 1921, owing to the heavy fall in prices which 
had by that time reached Denmark. During the greater part of 1922 
unemployment remained well above the normal, but towards the end 
of the year there was an improvement when prices began to rise again. 
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This rise continued in 1923 and 1924, and unemployment fell, so that 
by the second half of 1924 it was only slightly above the normal. In 
1925 there was again a change in the direction of the price movement, 
and in spring the great labour dispute broke out, which was not settled 
until the beginning of June. After the end of the dispute the fall in 
prices continued (the wholesale price index number fell from 243 in 
January to 176 in December), and unemployment rose considerably, 
being over twice the normal figure in the second half of the year. Con- 
ditions became even worse in 1926: during the spring months the unem- 
ployment percentage was about three times the normal figure. 

It should be remembered that the figures in the table show the ratio 
of unemployment in the months in question to the unemployment in 
the corresponding month during a period when conditions were normal ; 
the very high figures for the summer months of 1921, for instance, do 
not mean that unemployment was highest then, considered absolutely, 
but only that it was 3 to 3% times as high as the normal figure for 
that period of the year. In absolute figures the maximum was reached 
in February 1922 with a percentage of 34.2. 

The above account will have shown that unemployment is very 
dependent on the level of prices, the fluctuations in which during the 
period under consideration may be attributed partly to changes in the 
level of world prices and partly to changes in the Danish rate of exchange. 
As the chief cause of the recent fall in prices has been the rise in the value 
of the Krone, and as the Krone has now apparently been stabilised at 
about par, it may be expected that employment conditions will tend to 
return to the normal, according as retail prices and therefore wages and 
other labour costs are brought to the wholesale price level. 

Information on unemployment in the principal trade unions is given 
in the table on page 457 showing the percentage for each of the years from 
1914 to 1925 and the average for the period 1910-1913. Both during 
and after the war special conditions have prevailed in some trades 
(special transport difficulties, severe foreign competition, emergency 
measures, etc.), as will appear from the figures. 

Finally, it should be observed that a comparison of the annual 
unemployment percentages, whether for the individual trades or for 
the workers as a whole, is not altogether reliable, swing to the substantial 
changes in the membership of the unions. In the years preceding 1920 
there was a large rise, partly due to special legislation which both 
increased the unemployment benefit and facilitated admission to bene- 
fit, and in 1921-1922 the membership fell again owing to the exclusion 
of workers not directly connected with the trade concerned. Since 
1922 there have been no important changes in membership. 


1910-1925 


TRADES, 


UNEMPLOYMENT PERCENTAGES IN THE PRINCIPAL 
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STATISTICS 


Employment and Prices 


In the tables below ar: given for various -ountmes the most recent 
statistics of employment and unemployment and ot the cost of living 
and retail prices in comparison with thoe for previous datvs. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some vases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed wor.ers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

In the Review for July 1924 and later months an outline was 
given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables 
are compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in 
which they are published. 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





Germany Australia Belgium 


Trade unionists Trade unionists] Guemployment insurance societies 
Wholly Partially |Number of] v umber Wholly Partially 
unemployed unemployed ae oa Per “unemployed unemployed | 


Per Per } ent. Per 
Number | cont. | Number saa: ployed Number | ont. 























1926 


Jan. 815,434 818,637 
Feb. 786,268 | 22. 771,405 
March 727,312 | 21. 736,649 
April 655,537 ° 673,993 
May 639,751 641,780 
June 627,196 . 591 536 
July 599,617 663,823 
Aug. 567,541 511,685 
Sept. 513,864 427,380 
Oct. $76,952 .2 | 343,303 
Nov. 484,978 . 234,774 ; 
Dev. 572,653 249,628 i 1,748,597 


18,209 
16,573 
11,803 
12,643 
13,148 
10,233 
16,530 
14,821 | 
13.295 
14,907 
17,815 


to 


NPR RD COMM EAs 


© BO 1D 1D NO HO RS TH ED Co eH 
Seite wiuteH Ome & 





| eaentrte*®aoe emer 
n 
NR ee KH OOr Re ee PD 


15,731 








1927 
Jan. 581,108 ‘ 233,529 . 1,825,931 




















Number on 


which latest 
peicentages 3,393,237 434,521 


are based 


The sign ® signifies “ no figures published ’’. The sign — signifies “figures not yet received”. 




















STATISTICS 


TABLE I (cont.) 








Compulsory Trade union unemploy- 
insurance Trade unionists ment funds Number | Number 

unemployed of Number 
remaining unem- unemployed 





Number Number Per Number Per ployed in receipt 


: : on 
mony ssaved cent. be ae cent. |live register jregistered| of benefit 
of benefit 




















Austria Canada Denmark Esthonia | Finland | 
‘ 
| 
! 


| 
} 


231,361 11,906" 
228,763 11,993! 
202,394 11,069 
173,115 11,093 
7,442 
5,965 
3,226! 
3,384! 
4,837 
3,929! 
7,0324 
205,250 —- 


& & 10 £9 1010 @ & SIN PD 
2 ID Go & Go & bo to ee 








235,464 . 87.100! 





Number on } 
| whieh tatest f 97 | 271,287 
percentages 
| are based | 








TABLE I (cont. ) 
Great Britain | ‘ 
and Northern Ireland Hungary Irish Free State ; pions | 





Compulsory ™ | Compulsory | Number of unem- 
Trade unionists insurance Trade unionists insurance | ployed registered 


| 

— - ee ie 

Per | Number | per Per | Number | per | Wholly [Partially 
| 





unem- unem- 
ployed cent. ployed cent. | unempl. | unempl. 


| 
| | 
103,051 1,317,535 | 11.0 | 28,378 38,161 | 1156,139 | 9,286 | 
101,870 | 10.4 | 1,247,823 | 10.4 | 29,135 ‘7 | 38,670 | /125,803 | g.o16 | 
99,271 | 10.1 | 1,171,136| 9.8 | 29,218 ‘1 | 34,332 109,471 | 8,333 | 
. .0 | 1,093,829} 9.1 | 28,776 8 | 32,935 | 98,216 | 6.793 
109,947 | 13.2 | 1,719,369 | 14.3 | 27,598 5 | 32,668 | | 98,490 | 8,600 
107,597 | 12.9 | 1,751,133 | 14.6 | 25,558 7 | 31248 | | 83,264 | 6,650 
108,030 | 13.2 | 1,787,260 | 14.6 | 24,041 .7 | 27,740 | 11.3 | 79,678 | 26,756 
110,520 | 13.3 | 1,684,507 | 14.2 | 22,756 .0 | 25,390 | 10.3 | 83,090 | 26,634 
112,782 | 13.6 | 1,648,322 | 13.9 | 19,849 1 | 25,063 89,434 | 14,519 
112,195 | 13.6 | 1,636,886 | 18.6 | 18,680 4 | 25,499 | 10.4 | 112,922 | 10.839 
108,202 | 13.2 | 1,630,142 | 13.5 | 18,576 3 | 26,984 0 |148,821 | 6618 
97,671 1,431,840 | 11.9 | 20,712 | 13.0 | 27,014 181,493 | 12,216 





! 


} 


—_— Ss Se ee ee a ee Ow we DS 





2 BD 1D NO NO PO RD PS ED co en 
Stem Site See RH 














| 1,451,108 | 12.1 | 20,420 | 13.4 | 29,048 





percentages 801,878 12,041,000 153,000 i 246,134 
are based 

















| 

which latest 
| 

i 





a 1 Approximate figures. 2 Provisional figures. 
The sign ® signifies “no figures published ”’. The sign -— signifies “ figures not yet received *. 
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TABLE I (cont.) 





Date 
(end of month) 





























7,137 

7,462 21.4 

7,719 22.3 

8,425 24.4 
- 24.9 











. eo 
3,912 8.3 
Ps . 
* © 
3,172 6.7 
© * 





Latvia Norway New Zealand | Netherlands | 

Trade unionists Unemployment } 

Number (10 unions) | Tr@de unionists |insurance societies) 

unemployed 

ini ! 

ae Number, Per | Number | ,,. | Number! »,. | 
regist unem- unem- unem- 

er ployed cent. Dp a ! cent. ployed cent. | 

17.7 








WAS 


Borviie owns? 





19,6838 | & 
20,805 7 
20,695 7, 
21,341 7. 
25,899 | 8 

3 


_ 


37,4712 

















289,349* 











TABLE I (cont.) 























Poland Russia Sweden Switzertand Czechoslovakia 
2] Unem- 
Date Number |Trade unionists} Number} ploy- Ak," 
d of Number | Unemployed | wholly | ment 
(end of month) unemployed | Femaining unem- | funds | —Womber 
registered on live |Number| Per | ployed |, al ® 
unem- | cent.| reqis- |Per cent.) unemploy: er 
one ployed . tered | unem- in receipt cent. 
ployed| of benefit 





1927 
Jan. 





Jan. 359,119 988,000 
Feb. 358,002 | 1,005,600 
March 315,011 | 1,056,400 
April $20,512 1,070,900 
May 304,113 1,114,200 
June 288,510 1.065,500 
July 263,540 | 1,030,100 
Ang. 241,790 1,023.700 
Sept. 213,690 | 1,070,990 
Oct. 196,586 | 1,163,400 
Nov. 200,567 _ 

Dec. 236,057 _ 


751,702 — 


34,601 | 15.8 | 20,525 
$9,695 | 14.4 | 18,138 ~ 
31,712 | 14.7 | 14,307 | 2.7 
29,220 | 12.2 | 11,320 ne 
22,413 | 9.7 | 10,703 “4 
22,715 | 9.5 | 10,272 | 2.4 
20.206 | 8.5 | 11,013 ve 
19,511 | 8.2 | 11.818 . 
22,114 | 9.1 | 12,803 | 28 
28,300 | 11.4 | 14,953 ° 
33,193 | 12.9 | 16,366 

47,614 | 19.0 | 17,900 | 5.6 





19,370 . 








22,7 2.1 

25,333 2.3 

27,535 2.5 | 
30,056 2.7 | 
33,670 3.0 | 
40,034 3.4 | 
46,052 4.1 | 
46,129 4.0 | 
42,601 3.7 | 
35,948 — | 
29,020 — | 
29,995 — | 





















Number on 
which latest 
percentages 
are based 

















249,068 =! 


© | £78,975 













1,151,146 











* Figures for November. 
The sign * signifies “no figures published "’. 








® Provisional figures. 
The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 



















STATISTICS 


TABLE UU. STATISTICS OF FMPLOYMENT 





l 
| Canada | Esthonis | United States Switzerland 


Germany? 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 





Index number of employment 





Membership of | [amber employed |Number employed; Average number | Number employed 

sickness funds in on in preceding employed in in 

Dec. 1921=100 |17 Jan. 1920=100 month = 100 1923 = 100 Sept. 1924=—100 
| 
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i+) 


ie | 
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bo i bo Se 


108.6 
96.4 


See 


£8 
ad 
ee 
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1927 
Jan. - — - 
Number of persons | 
om which latest 13,453,436 781,559 32,874 | 3,026,330 
figures are based ! 


' 
' 








1 The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 
The sign * signifies “‘no figures published "’. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received *’ 


Cost or Livinc AND Retar PRICES 


Tables I to V give for a number of countries index numbers of 
the cost of living, food, clothing, heating and lighting, and rent. The 
sources and methods of compilation of the statistics are given in the 


Review for July 1924 and later months. 


Poland: Wiadomosci Statystyczne. 

The method of calculating the rent index number has been modified as from 
January 1927 onwards. The calculations will in future be based on the rent, 
of two rooms and a kitchen, instead of one room and a kitchen, as formerly. 
In consequence the general index numbers of the cost ofliving have been recul- 
culated from April 1926 onwards so as to take account of this modification. 
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TABLE I. OOST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 


( Base, as jar as possible, July 1914 = 100) 





South 
Aus- | Bel- | Bulga- Den- 
Country * ep tria xium sie Canada Chile mark Danzig 





3 


Danzig 


Towns 
and localities | ® | 72 | 6 Chile 





135 
134 
132 
134 
133 
133 
137 
135 
135 
135 
136 
139 


185 
179 
179 
179 
181 
183 
190 
192 
187 


1926 Jan. 140 
Feb 139 
Mar. 138 
April § 140 
May 140 
June 140 
July 142 
Aug. 
Sept. 142 
Oct. 
Nov. 144 
Dec. 
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— 
a’ "A? oe 


~ 
oC 


lee 
eee ene eweeee ew 
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1927 Jan. 


























United Hun- : ° 
Country States gary Litheesia 








Towns and 32 Buda- 
locahties = pest 





14,418 
14,625 
14,728 
14,512 
14,623 
14,704 
14,823 
14,538 
14,593 
14,883 
15,293 
15,204 


1926 Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 

Dec. 


®eeeeenseeeeae 





1927 Jan. 



































Loxem- ‘ Swilzer- | Crecho- 


Country burg laud | slovakia 








and localities burg 


Towns | Loxen- . Prague 





1926 Jan. 533 707 
Feb. 522 
Mar. 527 
April 546 
May 578 
June 609 
July 686 
Aug. 688 
Sept. 711 
Oct. 727 
Nov 734 
Dec. 746 


171 
169 
177 
185 
184 
178 
182 
189 
193 
197 
199 


to 4 
= tes oe oR eee ee 
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te 
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re 
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202 





1927 Jan. 756 









































1925 = 100. *% 1921 — 100. *% 1913 = 100. * 1922 = 100. * 1913 = 1. *1911-1913= 100 
The sign * signifies “‘ no figures published ". The sign -~ signifies “ figures not yet received ”’. 





STATISTICS 


TABLE II. FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 1/0) 





South 
Ger Aus- | Aus- | Bel- Den- | . 
Country ery many | trada tria rium Bulgaria) Canada east Egypt | Spain 





Towns 
and localities 


9 72 Viennal 59 60 | 100 | cao b~? 





- 
a 


161 188 
159 183 
161 185 
161 187 
160 183 
157 183 
158 186 
159 178 
157 187 
160 190 
157 191 
157 


1926 Jan. * 100 § 155 
Feb. 98 154 
Mar. 96 B 153 
April 96 152 
May 95 2 149 
June 98 149 
July 97 5 150 
Aug. 98 147 
Sept. 

Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


— 
— 


— 
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98 147 
98 148 
9y 151 
100 153 


he ene 
* 7. 
a°*R°°s 
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~ 
al 
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1927 Jan. 100 _ 












































Great 
Finland Britain 
































1927 Jan. 
| 











Swit- | Czecho- 


New 
Country Peru Poland Ruste Sweden | verland | slovakia 


Zealaud s 





ree one Warsaw 229 4 | 33 | Prague 
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STATISTICS 


Wage Rates and Retail Prices in Various Cities 


Tables I and IT below, giving wage and price statistics in various 
cities at 1 December 1926 or the nearest date for which figures are 
available, are in continuation of corresponding tables published in 
the February number of the Review' which gave data generally for 
1 November 1926. Information is given for 19 cities, the figures generally 
having been supplied to the Internationa] Labour Office by the Depart 
ment of the Central Government or of the Municipality which compiles 
these data. In certain cases figures have been taken from official 
publications. 

Table I gives money wages, generally based on rates fixed by 
collective agreements, of typica] categories of workers in the building, 
engineering, furniture-making, and printing and bookbinding industries. 
The figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work, generally 
at ordinary time rates. So far as information is available, the amounts 
of cost-of-living bonuses and family allowances paid in certain cities 
are included. It should be pointed out that the data are not in all 
cases strictly comparable, as for some cities for which minimum rates 
are given the rates actually paid are somewhat higher. In the other 
cases the figures given are either the actual rates, or minimum rates 
which differ to a very smal] extent from the actual rates. 

Table II gives the average retail prices of various articles of food 
which are of importance in the consumption of wage earners and their 
families. 


International Labour Review, Vol. XV, No. 2, Feb. 1927, pp. 307-208. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of Jaws and orders and internationa! conventions given below 
continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. The 
titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated trans. 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used!. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International 
Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1925 


CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory 

Verordnung iiber den Uebertritt aus versicherungsfreier in versicherungspflich- 
tige Beschaéftigung und umgekehrt. Vom 31. Marz 1925. (Amtsblatt, 1925, No. 11, 
p. 84.) 

Erlass betr. die Einkommensgrenzen in der Wochenfiirsorge. Vom 3. Juni 1925. 
(Amtsblatt, 1925, No. 14, p. 111.) 

Verordnung betr. Abanderung des § 139/ der Gewerbeordnung. [Fakultativer 
Ladenschluss.] Vom 17. August 1925. (Amtsblatt, 1925, No. 24, p. 191.) 

Verordnung betreffend die Errichtung des Saar-Knappschaftsvereins. Vom 
16. September 1925. (Amtsblatt, 1925, No. 29, p. 386.) 


INTERNATIONAL 
Latvia-Italy 


Tirdzniecibas konvencija starp Latvijas Republiku un Italijas Karalvalsti. 
1925. g. 25. julija. (Valdibas Véstnesis, 1926, No. 285, p. 1.) 

{Commercial Agreement between the Republicof Latvia and the Kingdom of 
Italy. (Section 9: Navigation.) Dated 25 July 1925.] 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Tratajo, 
Comercio e Industria; C. S. R. = Commonwealth Statutory Rules; D. R. A. 
= Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké 
kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published by the Ministry of National 
Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. 
= Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Trooda ; 
J. O. = Journal Officiel: Lik. = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu 
Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeiteblatt; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail: 
R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; 8. R. & O. = Statutory Rulesand Orders; Sb. <. 
an. = Sbirka zékonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czecho- 
slavak Republic); L. S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 469 


BARBADOS 


* An Act to provide for a weekly half-holiday for shop assistants. No. 35. 
Dated 8 October 1925. 


CYPRUS s 


* A Law enacted by His Excellency the High Commissioner and Commander- 
in-Chief of the Island of Cyprus, with the advice and consent of the Legislative 
Council thereof, to provide for the regulation and inspection of mines and for 
the payment of compensation to workmen for injuries suffered in the course of 
their employment in mines. No. 12 of 1925. Dated 29 April 1925. (The Statute 
Laws of Cyprus, 1925.) 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


Verordnung zur Erganzung der Verordnung iber Einziehung der Beitrage zur 
Krankenversicherung vom 27. Januar 1925 (Gesetzblatt S. 17). Vom 5. Juni 1925. 
(Gesetzblatt fiir die freie Stadt Danzig, 1925, No. 25, p. 151.) 


MALAY STATES (UNFEDERATED) 
Johore 


An Enactment to repeal ** The Netherlands Indian Labourers’ Protection Enact- 
ment, 1909 ”’. No. 9 of 1925. Dated 27 October 1925. (Appendix to the Johore 
Government Gazette, 27 January 1926.) 


Perlis 


The Tamil Immigration Fund Enactment 1329 (1911). Amendment Enactment 
1343 (1924-1925). No. 2 of 1343. 


MAURITIUS 


An Ordinance to regulate Emigration. No. 27 of 1925. Assented to 17 October 
1925. 


NORWAY 


Resolution om forskrifter og regler for kjeler og rérledninger som er utsatt for 
damptrykk. 11 september 1925. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1925, 2den avdeling, p. 453.) 

{Resolution respecting regulations and rules for boilers and conduits which are 
exposed to steam pressure. Dated 11 September 1925.] 


* Resolution om forandring i forskriftene for arbeidet i shoddy- og fillerivnings- 
anlegg. 26 november 1925. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1925, 2den avdeling, p. 534.) 

[Resolution to amend the regulations respecting work in shoddy and rag- 
grinding establishments. Dated 26 November 1925.] 


Resolution om fastsettelse av inntektsgrense for pliktig og frivillig forsikring 
efter de nye sykeforsikringsbestemmelser av 17 juli 1925. 3 desember 1925. (Norsk 
Lovtidende, 1925, 2den avdeling, p. 540.) 

[Resolution to fix the income limit for compulsory and voluntary insurance 
in conformity with the new sickness insurance provisions of 17 July 1925. Dated 
3 December 1925.] 


Resolution om utsettelse til 1 januar 1927 med ikrafttredelsen av lov om mas- 
kinister pa motorfartéier av handelsmarinen av 9 februar 1923. 11 desember 1925. 
(Norsk Lovtidende, 1925, 2den adveling, p. 549.) 

[Resolution to. postpone till 1 January 1927 the coming into operation of the 
Act of 9 February 1923 respecting enginemen on motor boats in the mercantile 
marine. Dated 11 December 1925.] 


PARAGUAY 
* Decreto No. 22037, por el cual se reglamenta la Ley No. 242. 19 de Octubre 
de 1925. 


[Decree No. 22037 to regulate Act No. 242 (respecting Sunday rest). Dated 
19 October 1925.] 











INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


LEGISLATION OF 1926 


CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
a 


Saar Territory 
Bekanntmachung betr. Protokoll tiber die Regelung des Arbeiterverkehrs an 
der deutsch-saarlandischen Grenze. Vom 14. September 1926. (Amtsblatt, 1926, 
No. 43, p. 305.) 
Verordnung betr. Festsetzung von Geldstrafen auf Grund des § 150 der Deut- 
schen Gewerbeordnung. Vom 28. September 1926. (Amtsblatt, 1926, No. 45, p. 323.) 
Bekanntmachung betr. Jahresarbeitsverdienst land- und furstwirtschaftlicher 
Arbeiter. Vom 8. November 1926. (Amtsblatt, 1926, No. 43, p. 314.) 
Bekanntmachung betr. Neufestsetzung der Ortsléhne. Vom 8. November 
1926. (Amtsblatt, 1926, No. 43, p. 314.) 


INTERNATIONAL 


Latvia-Germany 


Ligums starp Latvijas Republiku un VAcijas valsti saimniecisko attiecibu 
nokartosanai starp Latviju un VAciju. 1926. g. 28. junija. (Lik., 1926, 18. burtnica, 


No. 153, pp. 418-422.) 
[Treaty between the Latvian Republic and Germany to regulate the economic 


relations between Latvia and Germany. Dated 28 June 192b.] 


ARGENTINA 


Ley No. 11358 suspendiendo la ejecucién y efectos de la Ley No. 11289. Sep- 


tiembre 20 de 1926. (Boletin Oficial, 1926, No. 9743, p. 1234.) 
[Act No. 11358 to suspend the operation of Act No. 11289 (of 28 November 


1923 respecting pension funds). Dated 29 September 1926.] 

Decreto: Cajas de Previsién Social— Reglamentacién dela Ley No. 11358. 
Octubre 19 de 1926. (Boletin Oficial, 1926, No. 9766, p. 1090.) 

[Decree issuing administrative regulations under Act No. 11358 (respecting 


pension funds). Dated 19 October 1926.] 


AUSTRALIA 
Queensland 

* An Act to amend “ The Workers’ Compensation Acts, 1916 to 1925” in 
certain particulars. No. 17 of 1926. Assented to 11 November 1926. (Queensland 
Government Gazette, 1926, No. 144, p. 2215.) 

Amended Rules concerning casual workers under ‘‘ The Unemployed Workers’ 
Insurance Act of 1922’ : payment of sustenance allowance to workers in the coal 
mining industry. Dated 14 October 1926. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1926, 
No. 104, p. 1607.) 


Western Australia 
Regulations under “‘ The Pearling Act, 1912-1924”. Dated 19 October 1926. 
(Government Gazette of Western Australia, 1926, No. 49, p. 2127.) 


BELGIUM 


Arrété: Police des établissements dangereux, insalubres et incommodes. — 
Addition a la liste de l’arrété royal du 15 mai 1923. Du 11 octobre 1926. (Moniteur 
Belge, 1926, No. 345, p. 6772.) 

Arrété: Loi du 3 aodt 1926 modifiant et complétant la loi du 30 décembre 1924 
relative A l’assurance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré des ouvriers 
mineurs. Approbation du réglement prévu 4a I’article 22dis. Du 15 novembre 1926. 
(Moniteur Belge, 1926, No. 336, p. 6630.) 

Arrété: Etablissements classés comme dangereux, insalubres ou incommodes. 
— Modification de rubrique. — Taillerie de diamants comprenant plus d’un appareil 
mécanique pour le travail des diamants. Du 14 décembre 1926. (Moniteur Belge, 
1926, No. 351, p. 6856.) 
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BERMUDA 


The Public Officers’ and Employees’ Injuries Relief Act, 1926. No. 3. Dated 
15 January 1926. 


BRAZIL 


* Decreto n. 17496 que approva o regulamento para a concessao de férias aos 
empregados e operarios de estabelecimentos commerciaes, industriaes e bancarios 
e outros. 30 de outubro de 1926. (Diario Ot.cial, 1926, No. 251, p. 19957.) 

[Decree No. 17496 to approve the regulations respecting the holidays of wage- 
earning and salaried employees in commercial, industrial, banking, and other 
establishments. Dated 30 October 1926.] 

Decreto n. 17524, que approva o regulamento da Estrada do Ferro Oéste de 
Minas. 9 de novembro de 1926. (Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 264, p. 21078.) 

[Decree No. 17524 to approve the regulations for the Oeste de Minas Railway 
Company. Dated 9 November 1926.] 

* Decreto n. 5083 que institue o Codigo de Menores, 1 de dezembro de 1926. 
(Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 276, p. 22123.) 

[Decree No. 5083 instituting a Code for young persons. Dated 1 December 1926.] 


CANADA 
Nova Scotia 
* An Act respecting the investigation of industrial disputes within the Pro- 
vince. Chapter 5. Passed 15 March 1926. 


FINLAND 


Férordning om bringande i verkstallighet av handels- och sjéfartsférdraget 
mellan Finland och Japan. Den 22 oktober 1926. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 
1926, No. 269, p. 700.) 

{Order respecting the bringing into operation of the Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation between Finland and Japan. Dated 22 October 1926.] 

* Férordning angaende utlannings inkommande till Finland och vistelse i 
landet. Den 23 november 1926. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1926, No. 292, 
p. 782.) 

[Order respecting the entry into Finland and stay therein of aliens. Dated 
23 November 1926.] , 


FRANCE 
Laws. 

* Loi du 8 juillet 1926 modifiant le paragraphe 2 de I’article 2 de la loi du 9 avril 
1898 modifié par les lois du 22 mars 1902 et du 5 aofit 1920 sur les accidents du 
travail. (B. M. T., 1926, Nos. 7-8-9, p. 65*.) 

Loi du 18 aodt 1926 relative aux adjudications et marchés passés avec les 
sociétés d’ouvriers francais par les communes et les établissements de bienfaisance 
et d’assistance. (B. M. T., 1926, Nos. 7-8-9, p. 68*.) 

Loi du 19 aodt 1926 portant modification de la loi du 5 décembre 1922 sur les 
habitations 4 bon marché et la petite propriété. (B. M. T., 1926, Nos. 7-8-9, p. 69*.) 

* Loi modifiant l’article 72 du livre II du Code du Travail et de la Prévoyance 
sociale (travaux interdits aux enfants de moins de dix-huit ans et aux femmes). 
Du 7 décembre 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 285, p. 12818.) 

* Loi portant Code du Travail maritime. Du 13 décembre 1926. (J. O., 
1926, No. 291, p. 13018.) 

Orders. 

Arrété du 9 juillet 1926 fixant le taux des subventions a allouer aux offices 
publics de placement pour les opérations du 2™¢ semestre 1925. (B. M. T., 1926, 
Nos. 7-8-9, p. 86*.) 

Décret du 10 septembre 1926 maintenant, pour l’année 1927, les taxes fixées 
par l’article 1¢* de la loi du 30 juin 1924 et destinées a faire face au payement des 
allocations temporaires instituées par la Joi du 15 juillet 1922 en faveur de certaines 
catégories de bénéficiaires de rentes au titre de la loi du 9 avril 1898 sur les accidents 
du travail. (B. M. T., 1926, Nos. 7-8-9, p. 85*.) 
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Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour |’établissement d’un 
régime uniforme de répartition des heures de travail dans les ateliers de marécha- 
lerie de la ville de Bordeaux et de plusieurs communes avoisinantes. .Du 10 novem- 
bre 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 266, p. 12167.) 

Décret relatif a la carte d’identité des étrangers. Du 30 novembre 1926. (J. O., 
1926, No. 280, p. 12659; erratum : 1926, No. 281, p. 12690.) 

Décret portant modification au décret du 15 novembre 1924 réglementant les 
sanctions de police administrative indiggne. Du 30 novembre 1926. (J. O., 1926, 
No. 282, p. 12733.) 

Décret étendant les dispositions du Code des Assurances sociales 4 des maladies 
d’origine professionnelle (Alsace et Lorraine). Du 30 novembre 1926. (J. O., 1926, 
No. 296, p. 13298.) 

Promulgation de la Convention et du Protocole entre la France et la Belgique 
relatifs a l’application du repos hebdomadaire dans les établissements industriels. 
Du 2 décembre 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 283, p. 12757.) 

Décret portant promulgation de la Convention internationale pour la suppres- 
sion de la traite des femmes et des enfants, signée 4 Genéve le 30 septembre 1921. 
Du 3 décembre 1926. (J. 0., 1926, No. 283, p. 12755.) 

* Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de la 
loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les entreprises de manuten- 
tion dans les ports non accessibles aux navires de haute mer. Du 9 décembre 1926. 
(J. O., 1926, No. 292, p. 13069.) 


GERMANY 
Vom 19. November 1926. 





Gesetz iiber eine Krisenfiirsorge fiir Erwerbslose. 
(R. Arb. BI., 1926, No. 44, p. 381.) 

Verordnung iiber die Pauschbetriage fir die Spruchsachen bei den Oberver- 
sicherungsimtern. Vom 10. November 1926. (R. Arb. BI., 1926, No. 44, p. 385.) 

Zweite Verordnung iber Grundsatze fir die Erstattung der Kosten der Spruch- 
behérden der Angestelltenversicherung. Vom 10. November 1926. (R. G. Bl., 
1926, No. 44, p. 385.) 

Verordnung iiber die Pauschbetrage fiir die Spruchsachen bei den Oberversiche- 
rungsaimtern. *Vom 10. November 1926. (R. G. Bl., 1926, I, No. 61, p. 487.) 

Zweite Verordnung iiber Grundsiatze fiir die Erstattung der Kosten der Spruch- 
behérden der Angestelltenversicherung. Vom 10. November 1926. (R. G. BL, 
1926, I, No. 61, p. 488.) 

Verordnung iiber Abdnderung der Rechnungsfihrung bei Krankenkassen. 
Vom 15. November 1926. (R. Arb. Bl., 1926, No. 43, p. 375.) 


Prussia 


Verordnung iiber die Lockerung der Wohnungszwangswirtschaft. Vom 
11. November 1926. (R. Arb. BI., 1926, No. 45, p. 392.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


* An Act to amend subsection (2) of section eleven of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 1925. (16 & 17 Geo. V, ch. 42.) Dated 15 December 1926. 

* An Act to make better provision for the protection against lead poisoning 
of persons employed in painting buildings. (16 & 17 Geo. V, ch. 37.) Dated 
15 December 1926. 

The National Health Insurance (Arrears) Amendment Regulations, 1926, dated 
1 November 1926, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee 
under the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, ch. 38). (S. R. 
& O., 1926, No. 1393.) 

The National Health Insurance (Joint Committee) Regulations, 1926, dated 
5 November 1926, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee 
under the National Health Insurance Acts, 1924 and 1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, 


No. 1397.) 
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Order in Council exempting Belgian Ships complying with Belgian Regulations 
from detention for non-compliance with the provisions of the Merchant Shipping 
Acts as to overloading. Dated 5 November 1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 1417.) 

The Contributory Pensions (Workmen’s Compensation Notification) Regula- 
tions, 1926, dated 11 November 1926, made by the Minister of Health under 
section 25 of the Widows’, Orphans’, and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act, 
1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V.,ch. 70). (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 1424.) 

* The Woollen and Worsted Textiles (Lifting of Heavy Weights) Regulations, 
1926, dated 18 November 1926, made by the Secretary of State under section 79 
of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901 (1 Edw. VII, ch. 22). (S. R. & O., 1926, 
No. 1463.) 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Acht Rialuithe na Stat-Sheirbhise (Least), 1926 (Uimh. 41 de ’26). 22 adh la 


de Mhean Fhomhair, 1926. 
Civil Service Regulation (Amendment) Act, 1926 (No. 41 of 1926). Dated 


22 September 1926. 
ITALY 


Regio decreto 5 dicembre 1926, n. 2088 : Riconoscimento giuridico dell’ Asso- 
ciazione nazionale fascista dei dirigenti aziende industriali. (Numero di pubblica- 
zione : 2411.) (G. U., 1926, No. 294, p. 5518.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2088: Legal recognition of the National Fascist Organisa- 
tion of persons at the head of industrial undertakings. Dated 5 December 1926.] 


LATVIA 


Likums par ligumu starp Latvijas republiku un VAcijas valsti saimniecisko 
attiecibu nokartosanai starp Latviju un Vaciju. 1926. g. 28. oktobri.- (Lik., 1926, 
18. burtnica, No. 153, p. 417.) 

[Act respecting the Treaty concluded between the Latvian Republic and Ger- 
many to regulate the economic relations between the two countries. Dated 28 Octo- 
ber 1926.] 

Likums par jaunu terminu noteiksanu agrards reformas likuma I dalas 3. panta 
e punkta un 14. panta paredzéto lNgumu iesniegsanai. 1926. g. 2. decembri. (Val- 
dibas Véstnesis, 1926, No. 272, p. 1.) 

{Act to fix a new time limit for the sending in of the applications mentioned in 
sections 3(e) and 14 of Part I of the Agrarian Reform Act. Dated 2 December 1926.] 


Likums par tirdzniecibas konvenciju starp Latviju un Italiju. 1926. g. 17. decem- 
bri. (Valdibas Véstnesis, 1926, No. 285, p. 1.) 

{Act relating to the Commercial Agreement between the Republic of Latvia 
and the Kingdom of Italy. Dated 17 December 1926.] 

* Pargrozijumi likuma par biedribami, savienibAm un politiskam orgadnizaci- 
jam. 1926. g. 30 septembri. (Vaidfbas Véstnesis, 1926, No. 219.) 

{Amendments of the Act respecting associations, federations and political 
organisations. Dated 30 September 1926.] 

Pargrozijums agrards reformas likuma I d. 3. p. d punkta papildindjumos un 
pargrozijumos. 1926. g. 1. novembri. (Lik., 1926, 18. burtnica, No. 154, p. 426.) 

[Amendment of the Supplements and Amendments of Part I, section 3 (d), 
of the Agrarian Reform Act. Dated 1 November 1926.] 

Pupildinajums likuma par algotiem darbiniekiem un vinu gimenes locekjiem 
agrak pieskirtam penzijdm un atlidzibu sakroplojuma un profesionalu slimibu 
gadijumos. 1926. g. 22 decembri. (Valdibas Véstnesis, 1926, No. 289, p. 1,) 

[Supplement to the Act respecting pensions and compensation accorded at an 
earlier date to employees and members of their families in case of bodily injury 
or occupational diseases. Dated 22 December 1926.] 


LITHUANIA 


* Vyriausiosios Socialinio Draudimo Valdyhos istatymas. 1926 m. Kovo men, 
23 d. (Vyriausybes Zinios, 1926, No. 225, p. 1469.) 
[Act respecting the Superior Social Insurance Council. Dated 23 March 1926.] 
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Memel Territory 
* Istatymas apie spaudos sajungu ir susirinkimu laiswes atitaisyma. 1926 m. 


spaliu men. 19 d. 

Gesetz tiber die Wiederherstellung der Presse-, Vereins- und Versammlungs- 
freiheit. Vom 19. Oktober 1926. 

(Amtsblatt des Memelgebietes, 1926, No. 110, p. 688.) 

[Act to restore freedom of the press, of association, and of assembly. Dated 


19 October 1926.] 













LUXEMBURG 


* Loi du 6 décembre 1926 sur le congé ouvrier. 

Gesetz vom 6. Dezember 1926 iiber den Arbeiterurlaub. 

(Mémorial, 1926, No. 58.) 

Arrété du 21 décembre 1926, portant fixation de la rémunération annuelle 
moyenne servant de base au calcul des rentes-accidents agricoles et forestiéres. 

Beschluss vom 21. Dezember 1926, betreffend Festsetzung des jahriichen 
Durschschnittsverdienstes zur Berechnung der land- und forstwirtschaftlichen 
Unfallrenten. 
(Mémorial, 1926, No. 61, p. 989.) 















MALAY STATES (FEDERATED) 


An Enactment to amend “ The Netherlands Indian Labourers’ Protection 
Enactments, 1909 ”’. No. 1 of 1926. Dated 8 April 1926. (Federated Malay States 
Government Gazette, 1926, No. 9, Vol. XVIII, Notification No. 2141.) 

Rules under the “‘ The Labour Code, 1923”: ‘* The Labour Code (Sanitary 
Arrangements) Rules, 1926”. Promulgated 25 June 1926. (Federated Malay 
States Government Gazette, No. 13, Vol. XVIII, Notification No. 3288.) 












MALAY STATES (UNFEDERATED) 





Johore 

* An Enactment to regulate and control the employment of female domestic 
servants. No.6 of 1926. Dated 8 May 1926. Notification No. 259. (Johore Govern- 
ment Gazette Extraordinary, 6 June 1926.) 











MOZAMBIQUE 


Portaria No. 309, de 1 de Maio de 1926, suprimindo a taxa de regresso que se 
cobra aos indigenas regressados do Transvaal e instituindo una taxa de isencao 
de prestacao de trabalho, da qual 50 por cento reverterao para um fundo de assis- 
tancia aos emigrantes indigenas. (Boletim da Agencia Geral das Coldénias, 1926, 
No. 13, p. 181.) 

[Order No. 309 to abolish the return tax levied on natives returning from the 
Transvaal and to introduce a tax for exemption from compulsory labour, 50 per 
cent.of which shall be paid into a fund for the assistance of native emigrants. 


Dated 1 May 1926.] 

















NETHERLANDS 


* Besluit van den 16den October 1926 houdende bekendmaking van den tekst 
van het Werktijdensbesluit voor fabrieken of werkplaatsen 1923, zooals dit sedert 
is gewijzigd. (Staatsblad, 1926, No. 359.) 

[Decree promulgating the text of the Hours of Work Decree for Factories and 
Workplaces, 1923, as subsequently amended. Dated 16 October 1926.] 














NORWAY 
* Lov om forandringer i lov om ulykkesforsikring for industriarbeidere m. v. 
av 13 august 1915 med tilleggslover. Den 1 juli 1926. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1926, 


2den avdeling, p. 264.) 
[Act to amend the Act of 13 August 1915 respecting the accident insurance of 


industrial workers, etc., and the supplementary Acts. Dated 1 July 1926.] 
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Lov om endringer i lov om boligforholdene av 12 juli 1918 med tilleggslov av 
23 juli 1919. Den 9. juli 1926. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1926, 2den avdeling, p. 278.) 

[Act to amend the Act of 12 July 1918 respecting housing conditions and the 
supplementary Act of 23 July 1919. Dated 9 July 1926.] 


NYASALAND PROTECTORATE 


An Ordinance to amend the Employment of Natives Ordinance, 1909. No. 13 
of 1926. Dated 28 April 1926. 


PORTUGUESE GUINEA 


Portaria No. 12, de 26 de Janeiro de 1926, aprovando as tabelas de saldrios dos 
servicais indigenas. (Boletim Oficial, 1926, No. 5.) 
[Order No. 12 to approve the wage scales for native workers. Dated 26 January 


1926.] 


ST. HELENA 
Ascension Island 
An Ordinance to make further provision for regulating the engagement of 
workmen to be employed in the Dependency of Ascension Island. No. 5 of 1926. 
Dated 17 May 1926. 


SPAIN 


Real orden aprobando los Estatutos de las Comisiones mixtas de] Trabajo en 
el Comercio de Barcelona. 7 de diciembre de 1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, 


No. 357, p. 1651.) 
[Royal Order to approve the rules of the joint labour committees in commercial 


undertakings in Barcelona. Dated 7 December 1926.] 
Real Orden dictando las reglas, que se indican, para la aplicacién del Estatuto 
de las Clases pasivas del Estado. 11 de diciembre de 1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 


1926, No. 346, p. 1378.) 
[Royal Order issuing regulations for the administration of the rules for persons 


in receipt of state pensions. Dated 11 December 1926.] 

Real orden concediendo excepcién del descanso dominical a los establecimientos 
dedicados a la venta de jugueteria los domingos que coincidan con la vispera de la 
fiesta de Reyes. 16 de diciembre de 1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, No. 356, 
p. 1631.) 

[Royal Order to grant an exemption from the Sunday rest regulations to estab- 
lishments for the sale of toys when the eve of the Epiphany falls on a Sunday. 
Dated 16 December 1926.] 

* Real decreto aprobando el Reglamento, que se inserta, para la aplicacién del 
Decreto-ley de 8 de junio de 1925, relativo al descanso dominical. 17 de diciembre 
de 1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, No. 356, p. 1618.) 

[Royal Decree to approve the regulations for the administration of the Legis- 
lative Decree of 8 June 1925 respecting Sunday rest. Dated 17 December 1926.] 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


Ordinance No. 197 to consolidate the law relating to Labour. (Ordinance XIX 
of 1923; 6 October 1920.) (Edition of 1926.) 


SWITZERLAND 
Appenzell, Outer Rhedes 
* Gesetz betreffend die Beitragsleitung an die Arbeitslosenversicherung im 
Kanton Appenzell A.-Rh. Vom 25. April 1926. 
Regulativ zum Gesetz betreffend die Beitragsleistung an die Arbeitslosenver- 
sicherung im Kanton Appenzell A.-Rh. Vom 6. September 1926. 


Normalstatuten fir die 6ffentliche Arbeitslosenversicherungskasse der Gemeinde 
(Gemeinden).... Vom Regierungsrat erlassen am 7. August 1926. 
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Fribourg 

Beschluss vom 4. Dezember 1925 betreffend die Kontrolle tiber die von der 
Eidgenossenschaft subventionierten Arbeitslosen-Versicherungskassen. 

Arrété du 4 décembre 1925 sur le contréle des caisses d’assurance-chémage 
subventionnées par la Confédération. 


Schaffhausen 

* Verordnung iiber die Subventionierung der Arbeitslosenunterstiitzung. Vom 
30. Juni 1926. 

Verordnung uber den 6ffentlichen Arbeitsnachweis. Vom 3. Juli 1926. 


Solothurn 
Gesetz betreffend Abanderung des Prozess- und Strafrechtes. Vom 2. Mai 1926. 
* Vollziehungs-Verordnung zum Gesetz betr. die Arbeits:losenversicherung 
vom 31. Oktober 1926. Vom 25. November 1926. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Government Notice No. 2069 under section nine of the Industrial Conciliation 
Act, No. 11 of 1924, to amend clauses 35 and 45 of the Agreement for the printing 
industry published under Government Notice No. 1942 of 1926. Dated 3 November 
1926. (Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 1926, Vol. LX VI, No. 1589, 
p. 377.) 

URUGUAY 

Decreto: Se incluye a los obreros que trabajan en arenales entre los que no 
tienen horario rigido. 3 de diciembre de 1926. (Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 6169, 
p. 522-A). 

[Decree to provide that workers employed in sand quarries shall be deemed 
to be workers whose hours of work are not definitely fixed. Dated 3 December 


1926.] 
ZANZIBAR 


* A Decree to provide for the control and regulation of apprenticeships. No. 15 
of 1926. Assented to 13 August 1926. 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PCBLICATIONS 


Permanent Court of International Justice. German Interests in Polish Upper 
Silesia (The Merits). Vol. UI. Other Documents (cont.). Correspondence. Indexes. 
1926. Pp. 1007-1324. 


Comité maritime international. Commission d’ Anvers (24-25 juin 1926), Assu- 
rance obligatoire des passagers. Antwerp, Imprimerie J.E. Buschmann, 1926. 21 pp. 

Report by the A itwerp Commission of the International Maritime Committee 
on compulsory insurance of passengers. 


Der Internationale Kongress fir Sozialpolitik, Prag, 3.-5. Oktober 1924. (1) Auf 
dem Wege zur Wirtschaftsdemokratie. By Dr. N. RetcnHesBera. (2) Die Durchfithr- 
barkeit der Postulate des Internitionalen Kongresses fiir Sozialpolitik. By Theodor 
ToB_Lex. (3) Die unmittelbare praktische Auswirkung des Internationalen Kongresses 
far Sozialpolitik. By Hans Prister. Berne, Schweizerische Vereinigung zur Férde- 
rung des internationalen Arbeiterschutzes, 1925. 59 pp. 


International Federation of Leayque of Nations Societies. Tenth Plenary Congress, 
Aberystwyth, 29 June-3 July 1926. Proceedings and Resolutions. Brussels. 88 pp. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 


Ministerio de Agricultura. Memoria correspondiente al ejercicio de 1925 presen- 
tada al Congreso de la Nacién por el Ministrode Agricultura Emilio Mihura. Buenos 
Aires, 1926. 436 pp. 

Report for the year 1925 submitted to the Congress of the Nation by the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


Royal Commission of Inquiry on Coal and Shale Mines in New South Wales, 
Report. Sydney, 1926. 61 pp. 4s. 


QUEENSLAND 


Department of Agriculture and Stoek. Annual Report of the Department of 
Agriculture and Stock for the year 1925-1926. Brisbane, A. J. Cumming, 1926. 
207 pp. 5s. 


Department of Publie Instruction, Return of all the Schools in operation on 
30 June 1926, with the attendance of Pupils and the Status and Emoluments of 
the Teachers employed. Brisbane, A. J. Cumming, 1926. 96 pp. 2s. 3d. 

Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations. 
Report of the Director to the Hon. the Secretary for Agriculture and Stock. (As 
requirel by “ The Sugar Experiment Stations Act of 1900”’.) Brisbane, A. J. 
Cumming, 1926. 82 pp. 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Department of Labour. Second Annual Report of the Department of Labour for 
the year 1925-1926. Perth, F. W. Simpson, 1926. 52 pp. 


Government Statistician’s Office. Statistical Register for the year 1925-26 and 
previous years. Parts XI and XII. Local Government and Miscellaneous. Perth, 


1926. 24 pp. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Board of Edueation. Siatistics of Public Education for the year 1924-1925. 
England and Wales. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. x1v + 218 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Foreign Office. League of Nations. Seventh Assembly. Report of the British 
Delegates to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, London, 19 November 1926. 
Miscellaneous No. 12 (1926). London. 51 pp. Is. 


Mines Department. Fifth Annual Report of the Secretary for Mines for the year 
ended 31 December 1925, and the Annual Report of H.M. Chief Inspector of Mines 
for the same period. with a Statistical Appendix to both Reports. London, 1926. 
212 pp., charts. 6s. 


Mines and Quarries. Reports of H.M. Inspectors of Mines under the Coal 
Mines Act 1911, the Metalliferous Mines Regulation Acts 1872 and 1875, and the 
Quarries Act 1894. For the Year 1925. 1. Scotland Division. Report by E. H. 
Fracer. 70 pp. II. Northern Division. Report by T. Greenland Davigs. 
68 pp. III. Yorkshire Division. Report by H. M. Hunspetu. 71 pp. IV. 
North Midland Division. Report by J. R. Fetton. 45 pp. V. Lancashire and 
North Wales Division. Report by A. D. NicHotson. 50 pp.,diagram. VI. Cardiff 
and Newport Division. Report by J. Macleod Carey. 31 pp., diagram. VITI. 
Midland and Southern Division. Report by H. A. AssBott. 46 pp. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1926. 1s. each. 


SCOTLAND 


Board of Education, Return showina (I) Grant-earning Day Schools and Insti- 
tutions, and (II) Continuation Classes and Central Institutions, with Statistics relating 
thereto for 1924-1925. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 132 pp. 5s. 


HUNGARY 


Office central de statistique. Recensement de la population en 1920. Deuxiéme 
partie. Professions de la population, grandes entreprises industrielles et commerciales 
par commune. Publications statistiques hongroises, nouvelle série, vol. 71. Buda- 
pest, 1925. x + 56+ 197 pp. 7 pengés. 

Results of the census of the population of Hungary, 1920, part II : occupations 
and industrial and commercial undertakings arranged by communes. 


INDIA 


Statistics of Factories subject to the Indian Factories Act (XII of 1911) for the 
year ending 31 December 1924 together with a note on the working of the Factories 
Act during the year. Calcutta, Govt. of India Central Publ. Br., 1926. 31 pp. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Census and Statisties Office of the Dominion of New Zealand. The New Zealand 
Year-Book, 1927. Wellington, W.A.G. Skinner, 1926. x11 + 1056 pp. 7s. 6d. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Report of the Land Commission, 1925. Salisbury, Government [rinter. 1925. 
tv + 68 pp., map. 
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SWITZERLAND 
BERNE 


Direktion der sozialen Fiirsorge der Stadt Bern. Verwaltungsbericht fir das 
Jahr 1925. Berne, 1926. 69 pp. 

The report on the administration of Berne during 1925 contains chapters on 
public assistance, child welfare, unemployment relief and housing problems. 
The membership of the municipal insurance fund at the end of 1925 was approxi- 
mately 2,000. Compensation paid during the period reviewed amounted to 
204,000 francs, of which 68,000 francs represented members’ contributions, 
50,000 francs the communal subsidy, and 83,000 fres. the state subsidy. 


UNITED STATES 
Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Bureau of Mines Safety Labels. 
By L. C. Instey. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. 14 pp. 5 cents. 
Index of Bureau of Mines Publications. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1926. 47 pp. 
—— Metal-Mine Accidents in the United States during the Calendar Year 
1924. By William W. Apams. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. 
98 pp. 15 cents. 
Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statisties. Wholesale Prices Series. 
Wholesale Prices 1890 to 1925. Bulletin No. 415. Washington, Govt. Print- 
ing Office, 1926. v + 255 + vir pp. 


Employees’ Compensation Commission. Tenth Annual Report, July 1925 to 
30 June 1926, Washington, 1926. 1+ 50 pp. 5 cents. 

Federal Board for Vocational Education. Agricultural Part-time Schools. 
Methods of organising, etc. Agricultural Series No. 27, Bulletin No. 198. Washing- 
ton, 1926. vir + 29 pp. 10 cents. 

Treasury Department. Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the 
State of the Finances for Fiscal yearended 30 June 1926. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1926. xx1 + 625 pp. 

IDAHO 


Fifth Report of the Industrial Accident Board of the State of Idaho. From 
1 November 1924 to 31 October 1926. 120 pp., tables. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Department of Labour and Industry. Safely Organisations and Accident Statis- 
tics. Special Bulletin No. 15. Harrisburg, 1926. 37 pp. 

WYOMING 

Fifth Biennial Report of the Commissioner of Labour and Statistics 1925-1926. 
Cheyenne, 1926. 48 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


A Kizegészségi és Tdrsadalompolitikai orazdgos értekezlet tajékoztatoja. Buda- 
pest, “‘ Franklin ”’, 1926. In two volumes, 61 and 68 pp. 


Programme and report of the Congress on public health and social policy held 
at Budapest, 24-20 October 1926. 
Albreeht, Otto. Kleingartenwesen, Kleingartenbewegung und Kleingartenpolitik. 


Soziale Zeitfragen, Beitrage zu den Kampfen der Gegenwart Heft 77. Herausge- 
geben von Adolf DamascukeE. Berlin, G. Mann, 1924. 14 pp. 50 pf. 


Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschalftsbund. Gegen den Industriefederulismus ! 
By Fritz Tarnow. Gegenwartige Aufgaben deutscher Wirtschaftspolitik. 


Berlin, 1926. 32 pp. 
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The author advocates war on “ industrial feudalism ” and outlines a plan of 
economic policy which he considers Germany should adopt. 


Allgemeiner Verband deutscher Erwerbs- und Wirtschaftsgenossenschaften in 
Oesterreich: Mitteilungen iiber den neunundvierzigsten allgemeinen Vereinstag der 
deutschen Erwerbs- und Wirtschaftsgenossenschajten in Oesterreich abgehalten zu 
Krems a. d. D. am 15. und 16. Mai 1926. Vienna, 1926. 92 pp. 


Report of the Congress of the Austrian General Union of Co-operative Societies 
held at Krems, 15-16 May 1926. 


Almanach polonuis. Paris, Gebethner et Wolff, 1926. 850 pp., map. 

A compendium of general information on Poland edited by a committee set up 
in Paris and in Warsaw under the patronage of the Polish Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. The data used in its compilation are largely the same as those employed 
in the preparation of the Polish Handbook, a similar publication edited in London 
by Mr. Bauer-Czarnomski. The Almanach polonais, however, contains some special 
articles which are not included in the Handbook, and the statistical information 
has been brought down to a more recent date. 

Among the articles contributed by authorities on the subjects dealt with may be 
mentioned : * Polish labour emigration ”’, by Mr. Ladislas SoxoLowsk1; ** Agri- 
culture ’’, by Mr. W. Krzywicki; ‘“ Agrarian Reform in Poland’, by Mr. A. 
OxoLowicz; ‘“ The reconstruction of buildings destroyed or damaged during the 
war ’’, by Mr. J. Wowkonowicz ; “ Labour, social insurance and social assistance ’’, 
by Mme Eugénie Pracier ; “‘ The co-operative movement ’”’, by Mr. M. RAPACK! ; 
and a number of articles on Polish industries, currency and finance, education, 
science, literature, music, etc. 








Alouf, A. Les syndicats et la situation de la classe ouvriére dans l’U R.S.S. 
(1921-1925). Preface by A. Losovsky. Paris, Petite bibliothéque de I’ Internationale 
Rouge, 1926. 125 pp. 3 fr. 50. 


Arndt, Dr. Paul, Lohngesetz und Lohntarif. Frankfort-on-the-Main, Verlag der 
Universitats-Buchhandlung Blazek und Bergmann, 1926. 201 pp. 


Artman, Charles Enos. Food Costs and City Consumers. Significant. Factors in 
Metropolitan Distribution of Perishables. Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law, edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University, 
No. 280. New York, Columbia University Press, 1926. 170 pp. $2.25. 





Bercovici, J. Coniréle sanitaire des immigrants en France. Thesis for the Degree 
of Doctor in the University of Paris. Paris, Ernest Sagot et Cie., 1926. 85 pp. 


Berrens, S, Eléments de mécanique industrielle, suivis d’une Conférence sur l’orga- 
nisation dans les ateliers par Jules LANGE. Bibliothéque d’enseignement technique 
et professionnel. Paris, Douin, 1926. v + 463 pp., illustr. 33 fr. 60. 

Mr. Berrens’ manual, designed for the use of apprentices and students of tech- 
nical courses, gives the elements of industrial mechanics essential to an intelligent 
understanding of the duties of a mechanic or foreman. The volume includes an 
address by Mr. Jules LANGE on organisation in the workshop. 


Blum, Solomon, Labour Economics. American Business Series, edited by 
Roswell C. McCrea. New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1925. 1x + 579 pp. $4. 





Bouglé, C. and Raffault,J. Eléments de sociologie. Textes choisis et ordonnés. 
Publications du Centre. de documentation sociale (Ecole normale supérieure). 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1926. vitr + 506 pp. 30 fr. 


A collection of extracts from the works of sociologists and writers on legal 
history, the history of religions and economic subjects, selected in such a way 
as to show what sociology owes to these various branches of knowledge and its 
own contribution to them. The authors do not pretend that such a treatise can 
take the place of an educational course, or constitute a system ; their object is 
to provide concrete ‘‘ elements ”’ which will facilitate the study of social science. 
The plan of the work is based on the curriculum adopted in the French teachers’ 
training colleges. The book, however, is not designed only for the students of 
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these colleges, but also for students of philosophy in high schools and universities. 
The work comprises six chief divisions dealing respectively with sociology in 
its general, domestic, political, moral and legal, economic, and ideological aspects. 
Chapter VII of the part devoted tu the moral and legal aspects includes some hun- 
dred pages dealing with “ International Law and the League of Nations ’”’. 


Bouniatian, M. La loi de variation de la valeur et les mouvements généraux des 
prix. Bibliothéque internationale d’économie politique, publiée sous la direction 
d’Alfred Bonner. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1927. 154 pp. 12 fr. 


This work is devoted to a problem of the highest importance from the theoret- 
ical as well as the practical point of view Prices influence production, distri- 
bution, consumption and the formation of capital. The economic importance of 
their variations cannot be underestimated. Economic crises are directly due to 
the general movement of prices. But what are the laws governing fluctuations of 
value and prices? Mr. Bouniatian tackles the problem. He analyses the notion 
of value, shows the deficiencies and certain errors in the theory of value of the 
subjective school, defines the elements of value and states the laws governing 
the fluctuations in value and prices. He shows his conclusions to be in accordance 
with the findings of experimental psychology. Having stated the laws relating 
to fluctuations of prices of particular commodities, Mr. Bouniatian examines the 
laws governing the movement of the general level of prices and cyclical fluctuations. 
He concludes with a refutation of the quantitative theory of price fluctuations. 


Brauer, Dr. Theodor. Deutsche Sozialpolitik und deutsche Kultur. Schriften zur 
deutschen Politik, herausgegeben von Dr. G. SCHREIBER, 13. und 14. Heft. Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau, Herder und Co., 1926. 110 pp. 2 mk. 80. 


British Institute of Adult Education. The Groundwork of Adult Education. 
Papers read at the fourth Annual Conference of the British Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion, held at Bulliol College, Oxjord, 18-21 September 1925. London. vii + 127 pp. 
2s. 6d, 


The British Year Book »f International Law 1925. Sixth year of issue. London, 
Humphrey Milford. v1 + 273 pp. 


This issue of the British Year Book of International Law contains a number of 
important studies on the present state of public and private international law and 
its future development. New rules of international law arising out of the Peace 
Treaties through the creation of the three great international institutions — the 
League of Nations, the International Labour Organisation and the Permanent 
Court of International Justice — are dealt with in several articles of real scientific 
value. 

The volume also includes an analysis of eight works relating to questions of 
international law, a bibliography, and a summary of the principal events throughout 
the world from 1 May 1924 to 28 February 1925. 


Budapesti Kereskedelmi és Iparkamara. Kereskedelmank és iparunk az 1925 
évben Budapest, 1926, 423 pp. 


Budapest Chamber of Commerce and Industry; Hungarian Commerce and 
Industry in the year 1925. Budapest, 1926. 190 + x1 pp. 

English edition of the above. The report, which is also published in French and 
in German, contains a large number of statistical tables and gives a good idea of 
the economic situation of Hungary in 1925. 


Bund der Technischen Angestellten und Beamten, Bericht dber den fitnften 
ordentlichen Bundestag 12.-14. September 1926 in Berlin. Berlin, 1926. 251 pp. 

Report on the fifth Congress of the German Union of Technical Employees 
held in Berlin, 12-14 September 1926. 


Burtt, Philip. Control on the Railways. A Study in Methods. London, 
Allen and Urwin, 1926. 255 pp. 

The most interesting developments of modern times in connection with the 
working of the Eng:ish tailway systems are described in this volume, particular 
attention being devoted to the use of telephonic communication in train working 
and supervision. 
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Carnegie Corporation of New York. Report of the President and of the Treasurer. 
New York, 1926. 99 pp. 


Centraine Towarzystwo Rolnieze. Sprawodanie Centralnego Towarzystwa 
Rolniezego za rok 1924-25. Warsaw, 1926. xxxviI + 354 pp. 


Report of the Polish Landowners’ Federation for 1924-1925. 








Chauveau, Dr. C. Les assurances sociales. Paris, Payot. 285 pp. 







Coletti, Franeeseo. Economia rurale e politica rurale in Italia. Piacenza, Fede- 
razione Jtaliana dei consorzi agrari, 1926. vit + 339 pp. 30 lire. 


This collection of articles by Mr. Coletti, which hive already appeared. in 
various reviews, is a welcome contribution to the study of agricultural economics 
and policy and agricultural labour in Italy. Special mention may be made of the 
articles on «gricultural labour contracts, the strikes of agricultural workers in Italy 
during 1901 and the economic consequences, and arbitration in labour disputes. 
The author also deals with the representation of agricultural interests on official 
bodies, and with financial questions, etc. 












Comité central industriel de Belgique. Liste des établissements industriels affiliés, 
classés par groupements et par spécialités, octobre 1926. Brussels, 1926 276 + 
148 pp., map. 

List of industrial establishments affiliated to the Belgian Central Industrial 
Council classified in groups and according to their specialities, October 1926. 








Co-operative Press Ageney. The People’s Year Book. The Annual of the English 
| and Scottish Wholesale Societies 1926. Ninth year of publication. Manchester, 
i Co-operative Wholesale Society ; Glasgow, Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
{ 













1926. 336 pp. 


Cutten, George B, The Threat of Leisure. New Haven, Yale University Press ; 
{ London, Humphrey Milford, 1926. x + 166 pp. 


Deutsche’ Krankenkasse. Jahrbuch der Krankenversicherung 1925. Berlin, 
| 1926. 304 pp. 


Deutscher Textilarbeiter-Verband. Die Heimarbeit in der deutschen Tezxtilindus- 
trie. Berlin, Textil-Praxis, 1925. 176 pp., illustr. 










Die Verhandlungen des dreiunddreissigsten Evengelisch-Sozialen Kongresses in 
Saarbritcken am 25.-28. Mai 1926. Géttingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1926. 


174 pp. 
Report on the thirty-first Evangelical-Social Congress held at Saarbruck, 25- 
27 May 1926. 


Dotation Carnegie pour la Paix internationale. Direction des Relations et de 
l’Edueation. Enquéte sur les livres scolaires d’aprés guerre. Volume 1. France, Bel- 
gique, Allemagne, Autriche, Grande-Bretagne, Italie, Bulgarie. Second edition. 
Paris, Centre européen de la Dotation Carnegie, 1925. 452 pp. 


Second edition of a volume first published in 1923 (see International Labour 
Review, Vol. X, No. 4, October 1924, p. 719). The first investigations regarding 
post-war school books, the results of which are reported in this volume, were con- 
fined to seven countries (France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, Great Britain, Italy 
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j and Bulgaria) ; the enquiry has been extended and further volumes are now in ¥ 
kh preparation. Volume II, devoted like the first to European belligerent countries, i 
f will cover the Baltic States, Belgium (Flemish speaking districts), Greece, Hungary, C 
f Ireland, Luxemburg, Poland, Roumania, Russia, Czechoslovakia, Turkey and n 
} the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. Volume III will deal with European m 
if neutral countries and with Mediterranean countries (Egypt, Spain, Netherlands, lit 
j Portugal, Scandinavian States. and Switzerland). Volume IV will cover the prin- 

; cipal extra-European countries : British Dominions, United States, South American D 
‘ countries, China, Japan, etc. he 





Ettinger, J; Emek Jisreel, ein blithendes Gebiet, sein Verfall und sein Wieder- 
aufbau. Jerusalem, Keren Hajessod, 1926. 37 pp., illustr. 
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Mr. Ettinger gives an account of the work done, with the assistance of the Pales- 
tine Foundation Fund (Keren Hajessod), to colonise an important district in Pales- 
tine. It is claimed that all the different forms of settlement both on the land and 
in towns which are found in Palestine as a whole can be seen in this district, so 
that a study of this colonisation work gives a good idea of what is being accom- 
plished throughout the territory. 


Folmer, A. Arbeidsmarkt en Arbeidsbemiddeling; Voorkoming en Bestrijding 
van Werkloosheid; Werkloosheidsversekering. Reprint from the Annual Report 
of the Netherlands Ministry of Labour 1925 (Chapter relating to unemployment 
insurance and placing). Pp. 167-230. 


Mr. Folmer, director of the Netherlands unemployment service, makes a general 
survey of unemployment from 1917 to 1925 to which he adds a considerable amount 
of statistical data and an analysis of the principles on which are based placing 
and unemployment insurance in the Netherlands. 

An analysis of the statistics relating to the period dealt with was given in the 
June and December 1926 issues of the International Labour Review. 


Gagg, Margarita. Wesen und Ausgabe des Arbeiterinnenschutzes. Frauenfeld, 
Huber und Co., 1925. 


Gemihling, Paul. Statistiques choisies et annotées. Paris, Société anonyme du 
Recueil Sirey, 1926. 150 pp. 


Germain-Martin, H. De la prétendue faillite des lois économiques depuis 1924. 
Thesis for the degree of Doctor of Political Economy in the University of Paris. 
Paris, Librairie de droit et de jurisprudence Ernest Sagot et Cie., 1925. 374 pp. 

The author maintains that the old economic laws still hold good despite the 
events of the war and the post-war period. The book includes a bibliography. 


Gesamtverband der Krankenkassen Deutsehlands. Entgegnung des Gesamtver- 
bandes der Krankenkassen Deutschlands E.V. in Berlin auf die Denkschrift des 
Verbandes der Aerzte Deutschlands betreffend die Arztkosten in der Krankenver- 
sicherung. Berlin. 24 pp. 


Gesellschaft fiir Soziale Reform. Reform der deutschen Sozialversicherung. 
Klassenverschiebung nach dem Kriege. Bericht iber die Verhandlungen der 1X. 
Generalversammlung der Gesellschaft fiir Soziale Reform in Kéln am 8,und 9. Mai 
1925. Heft 76 (11. Band, Heft 2). Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1926. tv + 125 pp. 

Report on the proceedings of the ninth general meeting of the German Society 
for Social Reform held at Cologne, 8-9 May 1925, together with reports on the 
reform of social insurance in Germany by Dr. Paul KAUFMANN, and on reclassifi- 
cation after the war by Dr. Franz EuULENBURG. 


Haas-Schneider, J. Die Gewerkschaftsbewegung, deren Wesen und Aufgaben. 
Eine Beurteilung der Gewerkschaftsidee vom protestantischen Standpunkte aus. 
Chur, A. Bock, 1926. 116 pp. 2 fr. 


The author considers the task of trade unionism from the Protestant standpoint. 


Hall, W. Clarke. Children’s Courts. London, Allen and Unwin, 1926. 287 pp. 


The book is a revision of the author’s earlier work, The State and the Child, 
with the addition of much new matter, based on many years’ experience as judge 
in a Juvenile Court in England. The causes of delinquency, the delinquents, the 
courts where offences are tried, the various methods of dealing with offenders and 
many kindred matters are discussed at length and a chapter is devoted to the 
methods adopted by other nations. The work is a valuable contribution to the 
literature of child delinquency. 


Jiikel, Dr, Gerhard. Die gesetzliche Regelung der Arbeitszeit. Eine systematische 
Darstellung. Schriften des Instituts fiir Arbeitsrecht an der Universitat Leipzig, 
herausgegeben von Dr. E. Jacost. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1926. 106 pp. 


Joint Foreign Committee of the Board of Deputies of British Jews and the Anglo- 
Jewish Association, The League of Nations, Geneva, 1926. Report of the Secretary 
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and Special Delegate of the Joint Foreign Committee on Questions of Jewish Interest 
at the Seventh Assembly of the League. Presented to the Board of Deputies of British 
Jews and the Council of the Anglo-Jewish Association, November 1926. London, 
1926. 40 pp. 


Kammer fiir Handel, Gewerbe und Industrie in Wien. Bericht iber die Industrie, 
den Handel und die Verkehrsverhdltnisse in Wien und Niederdsterreich wdhrend des 
Jahres 1925. Vienna, 1926. xxv + 559 pp. 


Report of the Viennese Chamber of Commerce and Industry on industry and 
trade in Vienna and Lower Austria during 1925. 


Konsumentenkammer Hamburg (Kammer der Vereiningungen nichtgewerb- 
licher Verbraucher). Bericht iber das Jahr 1926. Hamburg, 1926. 80 pp., diagrams, 


Report of the Private Consumers’ Chamber of Hamburg for 1926. 


K6rper und Arbeit. Handbuch der Arbeilsphysiologie. Edited by Dr. Edgar 
ATzLeEx. Leipzig, G. Thieme, 1927. xm + 770 pp., illustr. 42 mk. 50. 

This treatise, edited under the direction of Professor Atzler, is the most recent 
work published on the physiology of labour. Each article is written by an expert 
on the subject dealt with. In the first part, which is theoretical, the writers 
consider functional anatomy, the physiology of the muscles, the senses and the 
nervous system, the mechanism of posture and movement, respiration, circulation, 
metabolism and vital energy. This part of the book includes a chapter on the 
theory of fatigue. The second part examines occupational aptitudes, the physi- 
ology of the worker as a factor in scientific management, the practical problem of 
fatigue, the question of nourishment, clothing, the relation between physical exer- 
cise and work, the action of certain chemical substances on the organism (alcohol, 
cocaine, etc.). Each chapter is followed by a copious bibliography. An index of 
subjects and an index of authors facilitate reference. 





Labour Party. Report of the Twenty-Sizth Annual Conference of the Labour 
Party, Margate, 1926. London, The Labour Party. 384 pp. 1s. 


Lamb, David C. Our Heritage — The Empire. A Report on some aspects of the 
King’s Overseas Dominions undertaken chiefly in thé interests of Empire Migration 
and Settlement 1925-1926. Foreword by General Bootu. London, 1926. 40 pp. 


Lechtape, Heinrich, Die deulschen Arbeitgeberverbinde. Ihre volkswirtschajt- 
liche Funktion und ihre soziologischen Grundlagen. Minster Wirtschafts- und Sozial- 
wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen, Heft 3. Leipzig, Quelle, 1926. 66 pp. 


A study on employers’ associations in Germany. 


Leys, Norman. Kenya. Introduction by Professor Gilbert Murray. Third 
edition. London, The Hogarth Press, 1926. 425 pp. 4s. 6d. 


This book was reviewed in the International Labour Review for March 1925 
(pp. 440-441). The third edition gives in a preface the developments which the 
author regards as of chief consequence during the four years since the first edition 
was written. With regard to labour, one new feature is the progress of the Kavi- 
rondo Taxpayers’ Association. Reorganised by Archdeacon Owen for purposes 
of social betterment, it has inevitably come to consider matters such as security 
of land tenure, rates of wages,and penal sanctions for labour offences, and there 
seems a likelihood that it will eventually assume the functions of a trade union. 
A second development, the author shows, is the appreciation by the labourers of 
their greater economic liberty, which, however, is sometimes shown in regrettable 
fashion. Demand for labourers being so much greater than supply, masters dare 
not discharge men for carelessness or impertinence. The results of partial liberation 
affect good as well as bad employers. Many Europeans who try hard to do their 
duty have undeservedly suffered heavy loss in consequence of the discovery by 
some natives that wage earning can be avoided without incurring the severe penal- 
ties formerly inflicted. 


Lindsay, Kenneth. Social Progress and Educational Waste. Being a study o/ 
the “* Free-place’’ and Schoiarship System. Introduction by Viscount HALDANE 
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Studies in Economics and Political Science, edited by the Director of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science, No. 88. London, G. Routledge and 
Sons, 1926. vit + 215 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Losowsky, A. Die englisch-russische Gewerkschaftskonferenz. Berlin, Fthrer- 
Verlag, 1925. 111 pp. 


Maqyar Mezoqazd&k Szivetkezete, Harmincharmadik azleti jelentés az 1924- 
1925 aizletévrcl. Budapest, * Patria ’”’, 1925. 16 pp. 

Annual report of the Hungarian Agricultural Co-operative Society for 1924-1925. 
Includes a statistical table showing the development of the society over thirty- 
three years. 


March, Lucien. Mouvement des prix et des salaires pendant la guerre. Histoire 
économique et sociale de la guerre mondiale (série francaise). Publications de la 
Dotation Carnegie pour la Paix universelle. Paris, les Presses universitaires de 
France ; New Haven, U.S.A., Yale University Press, 1925. x11 + 335 pp., tables. 
32 fr. 


The first part of this statistical study of prices and wages in France during 
the war describes the movement of prices, cost of living,and wages before the out- 
break of hostilities. The second part describes the movement during the war of 
wholesale prices for foodstuffs, manufactures, and transport and compares the 
general movement of wholesale prices and that of other economic factors. A 
chapter is devoted to the retail prices of foodstuffs and other objects of first neces- 
sitv, and the general movement of retail prices and cust of living according to 
regions ; it also compares the movement of wholesale with that of retail prices. 
Another chapter describes the movement of wages in various branches of industry, 
and includes a special section on women’s wages. In conclusion it compares the 
movement of prices with that of the cost of living. 


Muret, Maurice, Le crépuscule des nations blanches. Bibliotheque politique et 
économique. Paris, Pavot, 1925. 234 pp. 15 fr. 

The Twilight of the White Races. Translated by Mrs. Touzauin. London, 
Fisher Unwin, 1926. 286 pp. 10s. 6d. 

In this interesting discussion of the problem of relationships between races and 
of the growing consciousness of subject peoples, the author comes to the conclusion 
that the white races of mankind have passed the noon-day of their power and 
prestige in the world and have reached the “ twilight ” of their ascendency. 

In turning aside violence, however, softening conflicts, and arbitrating upon 
differences, the author considers that the League of Nations. established on a 
broader and more universal basis, will have a great part to play. ‘ The brown 
and the yellow races, as well as the white, comprise thoughtful and prudent men, 
and it would be reassuring and uplifting to see this élite of humanity deliberating 
together at Geneva as to the mutual concessions necessary between races. ”’ 


National Education Association of the United States. Addresses and Proceedings 
of the Sixty-Third Annual Meeting held at Indianapolis, Indiana, 28 June-3 July 
1925. Vol. 63. Washington, National Education Association, 1925. x1 + 1092 pp. 

Proceedings of the Sixty-Fourth Annual Meeting held at Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 27 June-2 July 1926. Vol. 64. Washington, National Education 
Association. 1208 pp. 9 


National Institute of Industrial Psychology, Vocational Guidance Experiments 
carried oul by a Grant from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. Second Report of 
Progress, 30 November 1926. 12 pp. 


Phelan, E. J. Ireland and the International Labour Organisation. Reprinted 
from Studies, March 1926. 18 pp. 


Pietri-Tonnelli, Alfonso de. Traité d’économie rationnelle. Translated from the 
third Italian edition by H. Gampter. Bibliothéque internationale d’économie 
politique, publiée sous la direction d’Alfred Bonnet. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1927. 
640 pp. 90 fr. 


The experimental science of economic phenomena, or rational economy, has 
made considerable progress due to the synthetic theories of economic stability 
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derived from the mathematical investigations of Cournot, Walras and Pareto. 
In the book under consideration, the author, while taking into account the contri- 
butions of other mathematicians, gives a personal and extremely detailed exposi- 
tion of the principal theorems connected with the study of economic stability. 

The volume includes a large number of diagrams and an analytical table of 
contents. 


Pisenti, Gustavo. L’assicurazione contro gli infortuni sul lavoro é una istituzione 
di previdenza sociale ? Reprinted from Le Assicurazione sociali, March-April 1926. 
Rome, Cassa nazionale per le assicurazioni sociali. 28 pp. 


Le assicurazione sociali nella lotta contro le malattie sociali. Note di viaggio. 
Conferenza al corso di legislazione sociale e di medicina del lavoro. Anno I V°. Turin, 
Istituto provinciale di Previdenza sociale, 1926. 55 pp. 


Prato, Giuseppe. I! Piemonte e gli effetti della guerra sulla sua vita economica e 
sociale. Storia economica e sociale della guerra mondiale (serie italiana). Pubbli- 
cazioni della Fondazione Carnegie per la Pace internazionale, Sezione di Storia ed 
Economia. Bari, G. Lateza; New Haven, Yale University Press. xv + 241 pp. 

Professor Prato’s study on social and economic life in Piedmont during the war 
examines the effects of the war on industry, dealing more particularly with the 
great munition undertakings, and the character of the labour movement. It 
describes different elements in Piedmontese society, readjustments of income and 
expenditure, housing conditions and the social and political outlook. It also 
considers these factors during the post-war period of adjustment. 


Redford, Arthur: Labour Migration in England 1800-1850. Manchester, London 
and New York, Longmans Green and Co., 1926. xvi + 174 pp., maps. 


This book, written by the Sir Ernest Cassel Lecturer in Commerce in the Univer- 
sity of London, was inspired by a desire to realise the social significance of the 
industrial revolution ; the author considered that a study of the contemporary 
movements of population was likely to shed a welcome light on the subject. The 
book deals, except in a single chapter devoted to migration to other countries, 
exclusively with migration within the British Isles. This migration was mainly 
from the country into the towns and Professor Redford is able to show that “ the 
population changes which accompanied the industrial revolution did not consist 
of a simple transference of population from the South and East of England to the 
North and West.’ There were a number of absorbing centres and the intensity 
of migration diminished fairly uniformly as the distance from the centre increased. 
The movement was, therefore, a short-distance migration, especially as regards 
agrarian migration, but also to an unexpected extent as regards industrial migra- 
tion. This short-distance characteristic was moreover not due to the inadequacy 
of transport facilities, for the improvement of these facilities caused only a slight 
modification in the general trend of the movement. 


Redlich, Joseph. O0csterreichische Regierung und Verwaltung im Weltkriege. 
Carnegie-Stiftung fir Internationale Friede. Abteilung fir Volkswirtschaft 
und Geschichte. Wirtschafts- und Sozialgeschichte des Weltkrieges (Oesterreichische 
und Ungarische Serie). Vienna, Hélder, 1925. xrx + 303 pp. 


Professor Redlich shows what changes were introduced in the constitution and 
the functions of economic administration in Austria as a result of the world war. 


Rignano, Eugenio and Stamp, Sir Josiah. The Social Signification of Death 
Duties. Adapted from Dr. Scuvuttz’s translation from the Italian of Eugenio 
RicgNano. London, Noel Douglas, 1925. 168 pp. 5s. 


Rockefeller Foundation. Annual Report 1925. New York. 1x + 521 pp. 


Sarabianov, V.- Pourquoi la N. E. P.? Dans I’U.R.S.S., No. 2. Paris, 
Librairie de l’Humanité, 1925. 44 pp. 1 fr. 50. 


Sehloesser, Robert. Der Spargedanke in der Konsumgenossenschaftsbewegung. 
Verbrauchergenossenschaftliche Bicherei Nr. 9, herausgegeben vom Reichsverband 
deutscher Konsumvereine. Cologne, *“‘ Gepag”’, Grosseinkaufs- und Produktions- 
Aktiengeselischaft deutscher Konsumvereine, 1926. 26 pp. 
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Describes the co-operative savings banks of the German distributive co-opera- 
tive societies. 


Sehmidt-Kehl, Dr. L. Die deutsche Fabrikpflegerin, Schriften aus dem Gesami- 
gebiet der Gewerbehygiene. Neue Folge, Heft 15. Herausgegeben von der deutschen 
Gesellschaft far Gewerbehygiene. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1926. 31 pp. 1 mk. 80. 


This pamphlet describes the activities of women superintendents in German 
factories : inspection of working premises, consultations given to the staff, the part 
played by women superintendents in connection with the engagement, change of 
occupation and discharge of workers, etc., and external activities, such as visiting 
the sick. A special chapter is devoted to the relations of women superintendents 
with the management, the works councils and the workers. A short review of 
the difficulties attaching to their occupation, an outline of the qualities required 
in a woman factory superintendent and some considerations on the future develop- 
ment of the profession complete Dr. Schmidt-Kehl’s study. 


Sehweizerischer Stiidteverband. Protokoli iber die Verhandlungen der Delegier- 
tenversammlung am 21. und 22. August 1926 in Basel. Zurich, Art-Institut Orell 
Fissli, 1926. 67 pp. 

Verbatim report of the annual meeting of the Swiss Urban Association held at 
Basle, 21-22 August 1926. One of the reports submitted at the meeting deals with 
unemployment insurance and the activities of the communes in this connec- 
tion ; another relates to the regulation of traffic in the towns. 


Seerétariat des Paysans Suisses, La Révision de la loi fédérale sur l’expropriation. 
Rapport du Secrétariat des Paysans Suisses sur le projet du Conseil fédéral relatif 
a une nouvelle loi sur l’expropriation. Publication No. 83. Brugg, 1926. 151 pp. 


This is a careful examination from the point of view of agricultural interests 
of the proposals for an amended Swiss FederaJ Act on expropriation of land. The 
existing Act of 1 May 1850 admittedly requires revision. The matter was first 
considered in 1913 and was taken up again after the war. The Swiss Peasants’ 
Association is of opinion that. as the Act often affects agricultural lands, special 
attention should be paid to agricultural interests, and discusses a Government 
Bill of 21 June 1926, section by section, making certain proposals of its own. The 
booklet is a useful study of the details of an Act for the expropriation of lands for 
public purposes. 

Smith, Edwin W. The Christian Mission in Africa. A study based on the proceed- 
ings of the International Conference at Le Zoute, Belgium, 14-21 Seplember 1926. 
London and New York, International Missionary Council, 1926. virr + 192 pp., map. 


This important conference, attend by some two hundred and fifty leading 
administrators, educationalists and missionaries fully representative of Protestant 
evangelisation in Africa, has found an able unofficial reporter in Mr. Edwin W. 
Smith, who has added to the documents of the Conference an ordered appreciation 
of the various problems with which it dealt. 

The chapter on land and labour in Africa is of special value, the author enume- 
rating the hundred or so fundamental questions by which the application of the 
principle of trusteeship can be tested. The Economics Section of the Conference, 
which dealt with these matters, reviewed as far as it was able the conditions of 
labour in the various territories. It found them to vary very considerably in 
regard to the liberty accorded to the natives and in their treatment as workers, 
some being, according to Mr. Smith, shameful in the extreme. Following this 
examination the Conference adopted a number of resolutions. The following 
quotation may be taken as embodying its economic faith: “ It is recognised, not 
only by missionaries, but by administrators, that the future of the Continent is 
bound up with the moral, physical and intellectual development of the African 
people. ” 

The volume contains the texts of the recommendations and resolutions adopted 
by the Conference — including the resolution on labour in which inter alia the 
Conference welcomed “ the action of the International Labour Office in establish- 
ing a commission of experts, whose advice may be sought in regard to questions 
affecting native Jabour ” — summary minutes of the Conference, a list of delegates 
and consultative members and certain of the speeches and papers prepared for 
the Conference. 
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Société d’études et d’informations économiques. Annuaire général de la France 
et de l’étranger 1926. 7e année. Paris, Librairie Larousse, 1926. xxtv + 1140 pp. 


Year book of France and other countries, 1926, published by the French Society 
for the study of economic questions. 


Supino, Camillo, Le basi economiche del movimento operaio. Milan, Rome and 
Naples, Societa editrice Dante Alighieri di Alberghi, Segati e Co., 1925. wim + 
221 pp. 


Tiinzler, F, Internationale Sozialpolitik. Berlin, Vereinigung der deutschen 
Arbeitgeberverbinde, 1926. 160 + rv pp. 

Mr. T4nzler’s contribution to the series of studies published by the German 
Employers’ Federation is devoted to international social policy. The work is in 
four parts: the first is historical and deals with the pioneers of social policy and 
the origin of Part XIII of the Peace Treaty ; the second is devoted to the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation ; the third considers the results attained, while the 
fourth contains the author’s observations and conclusions. 

In the last part Mr. Tanzler, examining the nature and importance of the 
International Labour Organisation, writes: ‘* The creation of the International 
Labour Organisation has certainly abolished or limited a certain number of rights 
appertaining to the several States ; by the mere fact of appointing delegates to 
the Conference, each State renounces in a certain measure its sovereignty as regards 
the questions on the Agenda. It can, of course, by instructions given to its pleni- 
potentiaries, limit the latter’s powers, and does often avail itself of this right, 
but the other representatives, i.e. the employers’ and the workers’ delegates, enjoy 
the same rights as the Government delegates, of whom they are completely inde- 
pendent, and the State is sometimes obliged, against its will, to recognise the legal- 
ity of a decision adopted by the Conference, and to submit this decision to Parlia- 
ment within a stated time. The examination of credentials undoubtedly shows 
whether account has been taken of the trade union organisation in the different 
countries. Each State which ratifies a Draft Convention lays itself open to a 
measure of control by other States. In spite of this, however, or rather perhaps 
for this reason, these limitations should be interpreted in a purely restrictive sense ; 
it does not at all follow that each State renounces its sovereign power in favour of 
the Organisation. ” 

Further conclusions drawn by Mr. Tanzler relate to the limits within which the 
competence of the International Labour Conference should be confined. The 
author also discusses the idea of social justice as opposed to competition hetween 
countries. He touches on the solidarity which exists in this connection in the 
employers’ and in the workers’ ranks, and gives a brief outline of the tasks and 
the activities of the International Organisation of Industrial Employers. Finally, 
after indicating the limits to international social policv. the author examines the 
attitude and the part played by Germany in the International Labour Organisation. 


Thorp, Willard Long, Business Annals. United States, England, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Russia, Sweden, Netherlands, Italy, Argentina, Brazil, Canada, 
South Africa, Australia, India, Japan. China. Introductory chapter by Wesley 
C. MitcHEtt and foreword by Edwin F. Gay. Publications of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, No. 8. New York, 1926. 380 pp. 

The book is a colllection of material concerning business cycles in 17 countries 
(enumerated above) extending over periods which range from 36 to 136 years. 
In a simple and almost tabular form, the Annals trace for each country separately 
the fluctuations in manufacture, constructional work, employment, domestic and 
foreign trade, prices, speculation, financial operations and agriculture. They also 
note the more important non-economic events which are, nevertheless, of a nature 
to influence economic activity, such as war, diplomatic tension, domestic disorders, 
changes in political administration and economic policy, droughts, floods, earth- 
quakes, epidemics, ete. The Annals are preceded by a long introduction hy Wesley 
C. MrrcHett, in which the different aspects of the cyclical fluctuations of business 
are discussed, and an attempt made at international comparisons of the economic 
phenomena. 

Business Annals is a very concise presentation of facts relating to the economic 
history of recent times. 
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Transvaal University College (University of South Africa). Calendar, 1928. 
Pretoria, Wallach’s Printing and Publishing Co., 1927. 32U pp. 


Tyrnauer, Alfred, Amerika und seine Einwanderer. Vienna and Leipzig, Wil- 
helm Braumiller Universitatsverlagsbuchhandlung, 1926. 104 pp., illustr., map. 

The author has aimed at producing as objective astudy of the United States as 
possible and the result is a brief bul ciear analysis of the present economic, cultural 
and political situation in that country, together with an historical introduction and 
a section on its probable future development. 

The second part of the book, which is intended more particularly for those who 
propose to settle in the United States, gives a number of facts and statistics concern- 
ing various aspects of American life and conditions. 


Union des industries chimiques. Annuaire 1926. Paris. 542 pp. 


Year book of the French Union of Employers’ Associations in the Chemica 
Industries for 1926. 


Union Helvétia (Société centrale des employés suisses d’hétels et de restaurants). 
Annuaire 1927. Lucerne. 180 pp. 


Year book of the Swiss Union of Hotel and Restaurant Employees for 1927. 


Université libre de Bruxelles. Institut de Sociologie Solvay. La Belgique restaurée. 
Etude sociologique publiée sous la direction de Ernest Manaim. Lrussels, Lamer- 
tin, 1926. x1 + 687 pp. 


An important work on the restoration of Belgium after the war, arranged in 
ten parts which deal respectively with: (1) “* Population ”’, by R. OLBnEcuts ; 
(2) “* Devastated territories and reparations”, by G. SMets; (3) “‘ Agriculture ”’, 
by G. DE LEENER; (1) “ Industry”, byG.pELEENER; (5) *‘* Foreign Trade ”’ 
by G. DE LEENER ; (6) ‘“* Labour ”’, by Max GorTscuaLk ; (7) ** Public finances, cur- 
rency and the money market’’, by B. S. CHLEPNER ; (8) “‘ Wealth and well-being ”’ 
by E. Manarm ; (9) * The Colony ” (the economic situation of the Belgian Congo, 
and its contribution to the restoration of Belgium), by G. HosTeLer; (10) “A 
General Review”’, by E. Manarm. In the chapters devoted to labour (Part 6) 
Mr. GotTscnALk considers the trade union movement in Belgium before, during and 
after the war, describes the working of industrial joint committees, and examines 
the question of wages, hours, and social insurance. He devotes a chapter to emi- 
gration and immigration and another to co-operation. 

“ This is a work of great sociological interest,’’ writes Mr. Mahaim in the 
preface. “‘ It states clearly the various points of a concrete present-day problem. 
Should we arrive at its solution, we shall have brought a useful contribution to the 
study of the constituent elements of the economic life of a modern state. ” 


Vinacke, Harold M. Problems of Industrial Development in China. A preliminary 


study. Princeton University Press; London, Humphrey Milford, 1926. im + 
205 pp. Qs. 
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Ball, Dr. Kurt; Einfithrung in das Steuerrecht. Schriftenreihe der Verwaltungs- 
akademie, Nr. 3. Herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. E. Hemrron. Mannheim, Berlin, 
Leipzig, J. Bensheimer, 1925. xvi + 370 pp. 


Beckerath, H. von. Industrielle Karteillprobleme der Gegenwart. Ein Ueberblick. 
Schriften der Vereinigung fiir staatswissenschaftliche Fortbildung, Heft 13. Berlin, 
Gersbach, 1926. 40 pp. 


Fantini, Dr. Oddone. / diritti del Lavoro. Preface by Benito Mussoutnt. Milan, 
Rome, Naples, Societa editrice ‘‘ Dante Alighieri’ di Albrighi, Segali e Co., 1925. 
153 pp. 


Garrett, G. Ouroboros or the Mechanical Extension of Mankind. London, Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co. ; New York, E. P. Dutton and Co. 93 pp. 
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Gautherot, Gustave, Le monde communiste. Paris, Editions Spes, 1925. rv + 
259 pp. 12 fr. 

Hadrieh, J. Wirtschaftstaschenbuch fiir wissenschaftliche Assistenten. Im auf- 
trage des Vorstandes Deutschen akademischen Assistentenverbandes herausgeges 
ben. Leipzig, Georg Thieme, 1925. vim + 557 pp. 

Haensel, Dr. Paul. Das Steuersystem Sowjetrusslands. Berlin, Dr. Hans Preiss, 
1926. 176 pp. 

Hamilton, W. H. and Wright, Helen R: The Case of Bituminous Coal. Publi- 
cations of the Institute of Economics. New York, Macmillan Company, 1925. 
x1 + 310 pp. 

Heller, Dr. W. Nationalélonomie. Theorie und Geschichte. Meyer’s Wérter- 
biicher fur Recht und Wirtschaft. Halberstadt, H. Meyer, 1926. x11 + 193 pp. 


Hemard, Joseph. Théorie et pratique des assurances terrestres. Vol. 1. La notion, 
l’évolution, la science de l’assurance terrestre. Vol. 11. Le domaine d’application, le 
réle de l’assurance terrestre. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1924 and 1925. 


Korateh, Vitomir. Svobodna priveda. Belgrade, Tsvijanovitch, 1925. 86 pp. 
Machefel, L. La production et le commerce des céréales. Statistique, législation 


douanieére, réglementation intérieure. Paris, Librairie agricole de la Maison rustique. 
127 pp. 


Notz, Dr. Emil. Die sdékulare Entwicklung der Kaufkraft des Geldes. Fir Basel 
in der Perioden 1800-1833 und 1892-1923 nebst internationalen Verglichen dargestellt. 
Jena, Fischer, 1925. vi + 283 pp., diagrams. 

Steffes, Dr. Johann. Die Staatsauffassung der Moderne. Auf der Grundlage der 
kulturphilosophischen Zeitideen. Schriften zur deutschen Politik, 8. und 9. Heft, 
herausgegeben von Dr. G. ScHrerBer. Freiburg-im-Breisgau, Herder und Co., 1925. 


xv + 169 pp. 


Strakoseh, Siegfried. Europa als Teuerungsgrund. Vienna, Holder-Pichler- 
Tempsky, 1926. 63 pp. 


Yurovsky, L. N. Currency Problems and Policy of the Soviet Union. London, 
Parsons, 1925. 152 pp. 7s. 6d. 


ERRATUM 
1926, Vol. XIV. 


No.6, December, Annual Holidays for Workers and Collective Agreements, 
the sentence beginning on line 8, p. 818, should read as follows: 


“The maximum holiday was six to twelve working days for 
48.9 per cent. of the workers and employees, and over twelve 
days for 24.7 per cent.” 
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